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The Book of 
Nursery Tales 


A collection of the old favourites in the 
beautiful setting H. M. Brock’s delicate 
brush has provided for them. The rich 
colour of the plates and the humour and 
daintiness of the line drawings give new 
meaning and charm to these familiar 
masterpieces. 

In his lively and entertaining intro- 
duction, Sir Compton Mackenzie says 
with regard to fairy tales:—‘ . . . the 
older I grow the more firmly I believe 
that nearly all they tell of really did 
happen.” He also says that when he was 
young he did not like reading intro- 
ductions, prefaces and forewords but 
hopes that the children will read what he 
has to say. There are so many items of 
interest in the introduction to the stories 
in this book that it would be a great pity 
to miss reading it. 
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FOREWORD 


BY 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


I am a little shy 
about writing a pre- 
face to a book of 
fairy tales, for the 
older I grow the 
more firmly I believe 
that nearly all they 
tell of really did 
happen once upon 
a time; and when 
a grown-up person 
makes a confession 
like that nowadays 
other grown-ups 
suspect him of affec- 
tation and children of condescension. I feel that 
I ought to be making a lot of learned remarks 
about folk lore; but, when I was the age of those 
who will be reading this book, I simply hated 
introductions, prefaces, and forewords as much 
as I hated having to eat a thick slice of bread 
and butter before I was allowed to have any cake. 
However, I am hoping that if I avoid being learned, 
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some of you who have read through all these tales 
over and over again until you know them by 
heart and who have explored every nook and 
cranny of the pictures will read what I have to 
say. 

The first picture that I remember in a fairy tale 
was of Tom Thumb being swallowed by the fish. 
It was such a big fish that it stretched right 
across two pages, and it frightened me so much 
that I never dared look at it when I was by myself, 
never indeed dared open the book, the mere 
outside of which used to make me _ shudder. 
This fish had a gaping red mouth, two rows of 
horribly sharp teeth, and the wickedest eyes you 
can imagine. When the page was turned by my 
nurse and the picture appeared I used to give a 
gasp and shut my eyes until the next page was 
turned. Perhaps it was on account of that fish 
that Tom Thumb was never a favourite story of 
mine. What is your favourite story? I think 
that of the ones in this book my favourite is 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 

I notice that Mr. Brock has drawn a picture 
of a broad-bean, and I always fancied that Jack’s 
beans were scarlet-runners. ‘‘ The butcher held 
some curious beans in his hand; they were of 
various colours.”” That is what the story says. 
As you know, the beans of scarlet-runners are as 
glossy and beautifully coloured as marble, whereas 
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broad-beans are usually wrinkled and in colour 
a rather dingy greyish-green. However, the stalk 
of a broad-bean is certainly much tougher than 
the stalk of a scarlet-runner. So perhaps Mr. 
Brock is right, and perhaps these broad-beans 
being magical were not a bit like the broad-beans 
we eat in the jolly summer time. 

I know an island off the coast of Scotland where 
magical beans can still be found. They come 
floating across the great Atlantic Ocean for 
thousands of miles, and if you find one on the 
beach you will have as much luck as if you were 
kind to an old woman who was really a fairy in 
disguise. These beans are bigger than chestnuts, 
and when I find one myself I shall plant it, and 
perhaps I shall be able to climb up to a stranger 
land than that which Jack found above the 
clouds. 

After Jack and the Beanstalk I think I like 
Puss in Boots best. Have you ever noticed that 
cats are always more important in fairy tales 
than dogs? In this book there are two stories 
about cats and none about a dog. And there is 
a lovely fairy tale called The White Cat which is 
notinthis book. Itisa pity that people nowadays 
take so much more trouble to understand dogs 
than cats, because cats are really wiser animals, 
as the miller’s youngest son found out by being 
kind to Puss in Boots. I wonder why in fairy 
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tales the youngest son is always the best and the 
luckiest. I was an eldest son myself, and I used 
to feel a little sad when I was young that eldest 
sons should nearly always be selfish and proud 
and spiteful, almost as bad indeed as step-mothers. 
And the fairy tales are just as hard on eldest 
daughters. It is always the youngest daughter 
who marries the Prince. 

Perhaps the oldest story of all in this book is 
Jack the Giant Killer, and I am rather shocked 
to find there is a mistake in the words of the giant 
Hundel, who ought to say: 


“Fe, ft, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of a Cornishman. 
Be he alive or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread.” 


In this book the giant calls Jack an Englishman ; 
but this story is so old that when it happened 
there was no such person as an Englishman. 
There were Cornishmen and Welshmen and 
Scotsmen. But the English had not arrived in 
these islands, and by the time they did, all the 
giants had been killed. I have often been to 
St. Michael’s Mount, where the giant Cormoran 
lived. It has a castle on the top of it just like 
the castles you see in fairy books. When the tide 
is high it is an island, but when the tide is out 
you can drive right up to the foot of it. On the 
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hills above the coast you can still see some of the 
big stones lying about that the giant Cormoran 
and his friends used to fling at people they disliked. 
These big stones are all that is left in Cornwall 
now of the giants; but there are plenty of great 
motor buses, so life is just as dangerous for the 
inhabitants. 

In the story of Jack the Giant Killer you will 
read that King Arthur made him a knight and 
gave him fair lands and a fine castle to live in 
happily ever afterwards. I hope that you will 
take the trouble to read something about King 
Arthur and his famous Knights of the Round 
Table. He has been left out of the history books 
nowadays, which is one of the things that show 
what a stupid age we are living in, for he was the 
greatest King that Britain ever had. But you 
can still see the remains of his castle of Tintagel 
towering upon the mighty Cornish cliffs, and you 
can still wander in the Vale of Avalon which is 
in Somerset, and you can still go to Glastonbury 
and see the hawthorn tree which grew from the 
staff of St. Joseph of Arimathza, who came all 
the way from Palestine to convert the Britons 
to the Christian Faith and who brought with him 
the Holy Grail. The wonderful thing about this 
hawthorn tree is that instead of waiting to flower 
in May it flowers on Christmas morning. But the 
stories of King Arthur and his time are endless, 
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and if I were to begin to tell them it would make 
a book many times as long as this one. 

When I was small, the tiles on either side of 
the fireplace in one of the rooms in our house had 
pictures on them of the Knights and Ladies of 
King Arthur’s court. So, when I sat dreaming 
by the fire in the twilight, as I expect some of you 
sit dreaming sometimes, I used to escape into that 
lovely old world of long ago with Elaine and 
Launcelot, with Geraint and Enid and lovely 
Queen Guinevere herself, with the wicked knight 
Sir Mordred and the great enchanter Merlin and 
the powerful sword Excalibur. But you must 
really read about King Arthur for yourselves. 

It is time to pay a little attention to the girls 
and talk about their favourite stories. I suppose 
if a girl were asked which was her favourite story 
she would hesitate between choosing Cinderella 
and Red Riding Hood. I fancy that every little 
girl who has been told that she is too young to 
go to a party or who has been left behind because 
she has a slight cold which might get worse if 
she changed into her cold party dress out of a 
warm woollen jumper, has felt very like Cinderella 
and wished she had a fairy godmother. So I 
hope that when you little girls grow up and have 
little girls of your own you will take care to give 
them fairy godmothers. I cannot promise that 
she will behave exactly like Cinderella’s fairy 
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godmother, for she was a fairy godmother of once 
upon a time, and the sad thing is that there is 
no twice upon a time. 

Still, there is a lot of magic left in the world if 
you can only find it. Pay no attention to the 
people who tell you there are no such things as 
fairies. There ave fairies. I know a postman who 
saw hundreds of fairies in a glen through which 
he was walking with the letters early one morning. 
In Ireland there is a fairy’s shoe hardly an inch 
long which was found by a man in the middle of 
a lonely moorland. So, I repeat, do not believe 
people when they say there are no fairies, just 
as they would tell you that there are no longer 
any wolves in the British Islands. They would 
be wrong about the fairies, but right about the 
wolves. 

I am afraid that none of you little girls that 
live in the country can ever have the same adven- 
ture as Red Riding Hood, because without doubt 
there is not a single wolf left. The last one was 
killed in Scotland about 200 years ago, and it may 
interest you to hear that from the windows of the 
very room in which I am writing this Foreword 
I can almost see the glen where the very last 
wolf was killed. 

_ Curiously enough, this last wolf was killed by 
a woman. She had gone to borrow a girdle to 
bake scones. ‘‘ A girdle to bake scones! ’’ I hear 
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you exclaim. Ah, but a girdle in Scotland is not 
a belt. A girdle is a flat round iron plate with a 
handle to lift it like the handle of a bucket. 
Well, this woman was coming with the girdle she 
had borrowed from a neighbour when she met the 
wolf face to face just as Red Riding Hood did. 
With all her might and main she threw the girdle 
at the wolf and then ran as fast as she could to 
bolt herself inside her house; but the wolf did 
not come after her, for it had been killed dead on 
the spot by the girdle. I expect this wolf was very 
old and feeble, being the last wolf ever seen in 
these islands, and between you and me I cannot 
help feeling a little sorry for that lonely old 
creature. Still, when we remember how badly 
wolves always behaved we cannot blame the 
woman for not taking any risks. 

Another favourite story with girls is that of The 
Sleeping Beauty. These stories about people 
falling asleep for years have been told all over the 
world. One of the most famous came to us from 
America. That was the story of Rip Van Winkle 
who fell asleep for a hundred years and woke up 
to find himself lost in modern times. They say 
that King Arthur of whom I was speaking just 
now never died, but that he is still sleeping 
somewhere. No story on this subject is more 
beautiful than The Sleeping Beauty, and I am sure 
everyone who reads this book and who knows 
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what it is like to wander in the middle of a wood 
at the height of summer must sometimes have 
expected to see the Sleeping Beauty’s palace 
dreaming among the foxgloves at the end of the 
next glade. It makes me feel quite dreamy 
myself to think about it, and if I go on writing 
about it any longer I shall be falling asleep and 
not waking up till this book of old fairy tales slides 
off my lap and falls on to the floor with a bump. 
Hop-o’-My-Thumb is one of the many stories 
about being lost in a forest, and of somebody 
who is clever enough to find the way out. 
H4nsel in the story of Hansel and Gretel dropped 
pebbles to find the way back when their parents 
tried to lose them, and like Hop-o’-My-Thumb 
he too dropped crumbs which the birds ate, so 
that in the end they were utterly lost and fell 
into the hands of a cruel witch. When I was small 
I read a story about a witch who built herself a 
house of oranges in the middle of a wood. Ifa 
greedy child ventured to take one of the oranges, 
all the other oranges pelted him until he was 
tender enough to be cooked by the cunning witch 
who set this trap. I read that story years ago, 
-and I have never been able to find it since. So 
you see fairy tales themselves sometimes get lost 
like the boys and girls they tell of. The Babes 
in the Wood never thought of finding their way 
out of the wood as cleverly as Hop-o’-My-Thumb 
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did; but we are spared their sad story in this 
book. 

If you look in a list of the Lord Mayors of London 
you will find somewhere about 1370 the name of 
Sir Richard Whittington, so that there is no doubt 
at all about the existence of Dick Whittington. 
There is no doubt either about the existence of 
Highgate Hill where he sat down and heard the 
bells of London ringing: “‘ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London!” I am afraid that if 
any of you go and sit beside that milestone on 
Highgate Hill in the hope of hearing that you are 
going to be Lord Mayors of London you will no 
longer be able to hear the bells for the horrible 
noise of the trams and the motor buses. 

The story of Valentine and Orson takes us back 
to the time when there were bears in France. 
There are no big bears in France nowadays ; 
but there are plenty of bears still left in other parts 
of Europe. There have been no bears in Great 
Britain since a time much longer away than when 
there were wolves. Still, if you know anybody 
called Mathieson or MacMahon you will be meeting 
an Orson, for all three names mean “ son of the 
bear.’’ Another son of the bear was Fitzurse, who 
was one of the murderers of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 

Good night, dear children. It is exactly once 
upon a time by my watch, and these fairy tales 
will not wait any longer. 
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THE fairies, the water-spirits, and the loup-garoux, 
or men-wolves, lingered longer in Brittany than 
in any other part of France, and the forest which 
was close to the village where Pierre Armand, the 
miller, lived was more haunted by these airy 
and fantastic beings than any other place in that 
ancient duchy. 

Once upon a time, the miller, who was a brave; 
shrewd man, and feared nothing, was carrying 
some sacks to the market, and as the way to the 
town through the forest was much nearer than that 
by the high road, he resolved to go by it, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his neighbours, who would 
on no account have penetrated its gloomy depths. 
But the miller laughed at their fears, and when he 
found himself sheltered from the mid-summer sun 
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under the arching branches of the grand old oaks, 
he rejoiced greatly that he was not such a coward 
as to care for shadows. 

He had a delightful journey ; the cushat doves 
cooed in the trees, the bees and dragon-flies 
flitted about; and the ground was all enamelled 
with brilliant wild flowers. 

As he was glancing round in admiration of all 
this sylvan beauty, he perceived a very large 
and handsome cat struggling to free itself from a 
large water snake, which had coiled round its 
throat and nearly choked it ; poor Puss could not 
even mew for help. 

The miller was kind to animals, of course, 
because he was a brave man, so he rushed forwards, 
seized the snake by the throat, and unwound it, 
releasing the cat from its coils, and throwing 
the creature with all his force back into the deep 
river running through the wood, from which he 
believed it had emerged. 

The cat, thus delivered from its dangerous 
enemy, came fawning round the feet of the miller, 
purring and rubbing itself against his boots, so 
that he could not advance a step for it. He tried 
laughingly to put him on one side, saying : 

“Get out of my path and go home, Puss; you 
should not be wandering in the wood.” 
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Puss looked up, to his surprise, and replied : 

*“Kind master, I have no home. I thought 
that I should like to live in this wood, but I find 
it would not be safe to do so. I have offended 
the spirits called ‘ Washerwomen of the Night,’ 
and I believe they sent that snake, from which 
you so bravely saved me, in order to destroy me.” 

“Then you had better come and live with me,” 
said the miller. “I shall be very glad of your 
company at the mill, for the rats and the mice 
give me a great deal of trouble.” 

Puss was delighted. He ran along by the side 
of the miller, arching his tail and purring with 
satisfaction. The miller was about to return 
by the same road at night, after he had sold his 
flour, but Puss persuaded him not to do so. 

“The water-spirits are very malicious in this 
country,” he said, “‘ and you have offended them 
by delivering me from their vengeance. It would 
be very unsafe to traverse the wood after dusk. 
We had better go home by the road. A short cut 
often proves in the end longer than a long one.” 

So the miller, his ass, and his cat came home 
by the high road. 

When they reached the mill, three boys rushed 
out shouting to welcome their father home. The 
miller’s wife was dead, and these, his sons, lived 
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under the care of a kind old peasant who 
kept his house for him. The eldest was called 
Antoine; the next, Oliver; the third, Gabriel. 
They all began to talk at once when they saw 
the cat. 

“Father, father! What a fine cat! Where 
did you get it?”’ 

‘In the wood, boys. He wishes to live with 
us, therefore be kind to him.” 

“T will,” said little Gabriel, the youngest son, 
stroking Puss; “he shall have half my milk for 
supper.” 

And so he had; and many another little kind- 
ness did Puss receive from Gabriel. 

The other brothers were not so kind. They 
would never give the least morsel of anything 
they had to him, for they were greedy, selfish lads 
and cruel also, and, of course, sly ; so very often 
when the miller and Gabriel were both out of the 
way they would kick or hunt the cat. 

Years wenton. The three boys grew into young 
men; the two elder still selfish and cruel; the 
youngest generous, kind, and unselfish. People 
were not surprised that he was his father’s 
favourite, and that the miller was seldom seen 
unaccompanied by Gabriel and the cat, which 
never seemed to grow a day older. 
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At last the poor miller was taken very ill, 
and lay at the point of death. Gabriel nursed 
him with the tenderness and care of a woman, 
while the elder brothers gave all their attention 
to getting grist for the mill. 


“ He shall have half my milk for supper” 


The cat shared the youngest son’s devoted 
watch beside the miller’s bed, and held long 
conversations with the miller when they were 
alone, for Puss never spoke to the boys. One 
day Gabriel missed him from his wonted post 
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by the sick man’s pillow, and asked his father 
where the cat was gone. 

‘My dear son,” replied Pierre, “I am dying ; 
it is right that I should make my will. Puss is 
gone to fetch a notary to draw it up.” 

The notary returned with the cat shortly after- 
wards; and the miller requested his son to leave 
him and to send up old Margot and the lad to be 
the witnesses to his will. 

Gabriel was very unhappy, for he dearly loved 
his father ; and while this business was going on 
he sat by the hearth and wept. But his brothers, 
who only loved themselves, whispered together : 

“How deceitful he is! He is hoping all the 
time that our father will leave him the mill.” 

At last the miller died, and was buried, and the 
will, thus made, was opened. The old miller 
left his mill to the eldest son, his ass to the second, 
and his cat to the third! 

When poor Gabriel found that he was left with- 
out a penny he was very much distressed and hurt. 
He went up to the old chamber in which his father 
had died, and sat down to think; while the 
autumn wind wailed through the trees, and the 
poplars bent down and tapped against the lattice, 
as if to give him speechless tokens of sympathy. 

“What shall 1 do? What will become of me? ” 
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said Gabriel, talking to himself aloud. “ My 
brothers will live together at the mill, but J shall 
be homeless. I know Antoine so well: he will 
let Oliver live in the old place, because he cannot 
do without the ass; but they will not suffer me 
to dwell with them, even if I would. What am I 


The miller’s cat jumped on the table 


to do with poor Puss? Unless he can find food 
for himself he must starve; and if J would not 
starve, I shall, perhaps, be obliged to kill him, 
and sell his skin, which I really think I could 
not do.”’ 

There was a slight noise from an old walnut-press 
close by, and the miller’s cat jumped on the table. 
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“My dear young master,” said he, tapping 
Gabriel’s arm affectionately with his paw, “ do 
not grieve. Our seeming troubles often prove 
to be blessings in disguise. Only get me a nice 
pair of boots, and a bag, and you will find that I 
am no despicable legacy.”’ 

Gabriel was mute with amazement when he 
heard the cat talk. He had at times fancied that 
he heard voices in his father’s room, when the 
cat alone was with him, but he had fully believed 
it was a mere delusion, for Puss had requested 
the miller, on their way home (the night of his 
arrival at the mill), not to tell the children that 
he (Puss) was more highly gifted than ordinary 
cats; and the miller, who was naturally prudent 
and silent, complied. 

‘““What is the meaning of this? ”’ exclaimed 
Gabriel. ‘‘ Who and what are you?” 

“Your father’s old cat, and now yours, master,”’ 
replied Puss, bowing low. 

“But who would have ever thought you were 
able to talk like a man!”’ exclaimed the youth. 

“Ah,” said the cat, “‘ we are often ignorant 
of the best qualities of those who live in the same 
house with us, till circumstances develop them. 
But will you buy me a pair of boots ? ”’ 

“ Yes,’ replied Gabriel; ‘‘ with this piece of 
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gold, which is all the money I possess. It was 
given me ‘ for luck’ (having a hole in it) by my 
granddam when I was christened.” 

“And luck it shall bring you, my dear young 
master,’ cried the cat. “‘ Now cease weeping, 
and look hopefully forward to the morrow.” 

Gabriel set off that very evening into the next 
town, and bought a splendid pair of boots for the 
cat, and a large, handsome leather bag, for he 
thought there must be something mysterious in 
that sort of talking animal. 

Just as the unfortunate young man expected, 
his selfish brothers desired him to leave the mill 
the very next day, and he had to seek for a 
dwelling-place. He found one in a broken-down, 
ruined lodge, which stood unoccupied at the 
entrance to an ogre’s park, which was situated 
in that neighbourhood. He had been told terrible 
stories of his gigantic neighbour; but he was as 
brave as his father, and thought it was worth some 
risk to get a shelter for his head. So he and Puss 
took up their abode on a spot that everybody 
feared to approach. 

The next day Puss made his appearance before 
his master in top-boots, and with his bag slung over 
his shoulder. He was so proud of his boots that he 
could not resist showing them before he went out. 
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‘Don’t you think,” he asked, “ that they give 
me a very military appearance ? ”’ 

Gabriel laughed, and said jestingly that he 
thought even the ogre would be afraid to attack 
him. And so Puss set out on his expedition. 

Now he had put some bran and parsley into 
his bag, and, trotting on till he came to a rabbit- 
warren, he put it down open (retaining, however, 
the strings of it), and hid himself amongst the 
ferns and the bushes. 

By-and-by, two fat giddy young rabbits crept 
into the bag. Puss instantly drew the strings 
tightly, and then hurried off, till he reached the 
King’s palace. Arriving at the gate, he demanded 
an audience of the Sovereign. 

The attendants were so amazed at hearing a 
cat talk that they reported the demand to the 
King, and the royal curiosity was aroused so 
greatly by the story of a talking cat that he at 
once desired them to admit Pussy. 

Pussy walked through the palace with graceful 
nonchalance, stroking his moustache, and casting 
civil glances on everything round him, till he stood 
in the royal presence. Then he bowed very low ; 
and on the King’s asking whence he came, and 
what was his business, he replied : 

“ Please, your Majesty, my master, the Marquis 
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of Carabas ’’ (this was the title he chose to confer 
on Gabriel) ‘‘sends me with these rabbits as a 
present to your Majesty, with the assurance of 
his entire devotion.” 
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He demanded an audience of the Sovereign 


“ Tell my lord Marquis,”’ replied the astonished 
King, “‘ that I am much obliged for his gift ; and 
especially pleased that he should have sent it 
by such a courteous messenger. Pray may 1 
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ask what country produced so accomplished a 
feline courtier ? ” 

“ Your Majesty is too good! I am a native of 
Katland; only a poor cat, in fact. But my 
master is exceedingly recherché in his tastes ; 
and as he thinks footmen are grown vulgar, he 
has engaged my services instead.” 

‘‘Indeed! Has he a household composed of 
talking cats, then ? ” 

“No, my liege; his servants are invisible, 
except myself. He thinks it more elegant to 
have repose and little show in his dwelling than 
visible attendants.” 

“A man of first-rate taste!’’ exclaimed the 
King. ‘‘ Why does he not come to Court ? ” 

Puss stroked his moustache. 

“Really—ahem! Your Majesty is doomed 
by your royal state to endure it; and moreover 
you are too great to be affected by such contact — 
but there is such a mixture at Courts!” 

Now the King of that country, happening to 
be rather silly, thought that the Marquis of 
Carabas must needs be a very grand person; so 
he dismissed Puss with many compliments and 
a purse of gold. 

The cat went directly to a cook’s shop, bought 
a fricassee for his master’s dinner, and some 
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cat’s-meat for himself, and went home quite 
joyful. 

The next day he went into the ogre’s preserves, 
which were wonderfully well kept, as no one ever 


The Princess said she had never met with his equal 


dared to go into them; and baiting his bag with 
wheat this time, he contrived to catch two par- 
tridges. With these he again proceeded to the 
palace, was once more admitted, and gave the 
same message. The King detained him to havea 
chat; for, as his Majesty justly observed, you 
may talk to a man any day, but a cat is a different 
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thing. He was quite charmed with Puss. He 
said he had not so witty and sensible a person 
in his Court; nor one who made himself so 
intelligible to him. 

One day he sent for his daughter to see the 
wonderful Pussin Boots. She was a very beautiful 
lady, and was so very kind and amiable to Puss 
that he was charmed, and purred out his admira- 
tion so warmly that she said she had never met 
with his equal for intelligence and grace. 

‘“ Ah,” said Puss, turning up his eyes, ‘‘ what 
would you say then to my good master, the 
Marquis of Carabas ? ” 

“‘ T wish the worthy noble would come to Court,” 
said the King. “ Tell him I greatly desire his 
acquaintance.” 

The cat went home walking quite proudly, 
and related this conversation to his master, 
who shook his head, and said: 

“What folly, my dear Puss! How can you be 
so very absurd? And how is it all to end?” 

“We shall see,’ said Puss, stroking his 
moustache. 

Meantime, the. courtiers were grown quite 
jealous of the cat; there were whispers that he 
was to be admitted to the King’s room when he 
was dressing in the morning, which was, I assure 
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you, a great honour. The King did tie a piece 
of red ribbon round Puss’s neck with his own 
hands ; and everybody talked of the good fortune 
of Puss in Boots. The courtiers tried to win his 
favour by making him presents, on which the 
miller’s son and he lived quite comfortably. 

One day the cat heard the King tell his daughter 
that he would take her for a long drive by the 
Triver’s side the next day. And then he asked 
Puss (in strict confidence) if he thought it would 
be nice driving inside the ogre’s park-gates. 

Now Puss was certain that the courtiers had 
tracked him thither, and that the King was 
coming to discover where the Marquis of Carabas 
lived, and in what style. So he ran home, and 
said to his master : 

“If you will take my advice, your fortune is 
certainly made. Go and bathe in the river at 
the place I will show you, and leave the rest to me.” 

The ‘‘ Marquis” did as he was desired; and 
as soon as he was in the stream, the cunning 
cat carried off all his clothes, and hid them under 
a large stone. 

While the young man was bathing, the royal 
carriage and attendants came in sight. Directly 
he saw the procession, Puss began to utter a 
succession of the most alarming cries : 
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‘Help, help! Or my lord Marquis of Carabas 
will be drowned ! ”’ 

The King looked out of the carriage window, 
and seeing his favourite, the cat, immediately 
desired two of his attendants to go to his assistance. 
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The cat carried off all bis clothes 


The young man was drawn out of the water, 
and asked for his clothes. Then the cunning 
Puss in Boots ran hither and thither to find them, 
and pretending not to be able to see them, cried 
out that they were certainly stolen, and that his 
master would catch his death of cold. 
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Then the King said that by a lucky accident 
a dress suit of his was in the carriage. They had 
been wondering how it came there! (I dare say 
Puss could have told.) And he begged the Marquis 
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The “‘ Marquis” was dressed in the King’s clothes 

So the ‘‘ Marquis’ was dressed in the King’s 
clothes, and looked exceedingly handsome in 
them; and the King, pleased with his frank, 
good looks, insisted on his entering the carriage, 
and taking a drive with the Princess and himself. 

The cat, enchanted at the success of his cunning 
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trick, ran hastily on; and coming to a large 
field, in which reapers were at work, he told them 
that if they did not tell the King (should he ask) 
that those fields belonged to the Marquis of 
Carabas, they should be chopped up as small as 
mincemeat. 

The poor peasants were dreadfully terrified at 
the fierce looks of the cat, and so amazed at hearing 
him talk, and seeing him walk in boots, that they 
dared not even dream of refusing; so when the 
King, looking out over the rich wheat-fields, asked: 

‘“‘ Whose noble harvest is this ? ” 

They replied : 

“It belongs to my lord Marquis of Carabas.” 

Meantime the cat ran on, and came to some 
fair, verdant pastures, covered with flocks of 
sheep ; and he said to the shepherds : 

“ If the King asks you by-and-by whose pastures 
these are, you are to say they belong to the 
Marquis of Carabas, or you shall all be cut up 
as small as mincemeat.”’ 

These shepherds also were so terrified at the 
singular apparition in boots that they said they 
would be sure to. obey. And when the King, 
leaning from his window, asked : 

“To whom do these fair pastures and herds of 
sheep belong ? ” 
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They replied : 

“ To my lord Marquis of Carabas.” 

By-and-by the cat came to the gamekeepers’ 
and woodmen’s lodges, and he said : 

“If the King asks you whose broad lands are 
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The cat came to the woodmen’s lodges 


these, you must say they belong to the Marquis 
of Carabas, or you shall be chopped up as small as 
mincemeat.”’ 

When the King beheld the wide forest glades, 
and the deer bounding by, he looked out of the 
window, and asked: 

“‘ To whom do these broad lands belong ? ” 
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And the woodmen answered : 

‘To my lord Marquis of Carabas.” 

And the King smiled, and said to the young 
man : 

“Monsieur le Marquis, you have a fair estate. 
Let us drive through these charming arcades. 
Just imagine the blunders people make. I had 
always understood that these extensive domains 
belonged to an ogre. The idea of calling you 
by such a name!” 

And the Marquis cast his eyes down modestly, 
and replied : 

‘“‘ There is no knowing what people say of one!” 

The cat had run on with the speed of the wind 
in the meanwhile, and had reached a magnificent 
castle, which he knew was the abode of the cruel 
ogre, who ate children. However, as he had not 
heard that the gigantic potentate indulged in 
eating cats also, he boldly rang the bell. 

The door was opened by the ogre himself, who, 
seeing a little person in boots coming up to the 
castle, and not being able to make out who it was, 
had thought it must be some nice little boy who 
would make a delightful supper. So he went to 
the door himself, and behold, instead of a young 
boy, he found Puss in Boots. 

“Do you call yourself a cat?” growled the 
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ogre in a rage—not that he expected an answer 
to his question. 
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“Do you call yourself a cat?” growled the ogre 


“No! Iam Puss in Boots,” said the cat, with 
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dignity, ‘Prime Minister to the Marquis of 
Carabas, and favourite in ordinary to the King of 
the Cannibal Islands!” 

‘Oh!’ said the ogre, much impressed. ‘“* Your 
King ought to be a friend of mine! What do you 
want ?”’ 

“To make your acquaintance, most magnificent 
ogre,” said the cat. He saw the ogre was stupid, 
so he used all the longest words he knew. “‘ To 
make your acquaintance, and to enjoy the felicity 
of a little ratiocination with you! ”’ 

Now the ogre could not understand these long 
words, so he looked very wise, and said : 

/COMme dis 

He thought that was the safest answer. And 
Puss entered the castle, which was a most magnifi- 
cent place, full of costly furniture and great 
treasures. 

“Is it true, may I presume to inquire,’”’ asked 
the cat, bowing down to the ground—‘ may I 
presume to ask—can your wonderful ogreship 
turn into any very large animal that you please ? ”’ 

“T can, O cat,” replied the ogre; for Puss 
quite tamed him by such lofty courtesy. “I 
can; would you like to see me do so? ”’ 

“Oh, really,” purred the cat, ‘‘ you are too 
good! I should be delighted—enchanted.” 
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An elephant stood in the ogre’s place 
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In one moment an elephant stood in the ogre’s 
place, and Puss uttered a cry of amazement. 

“Most wonderful!” he said. ‘‘ The world 
has no second ogre like your Lordship.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s nothing,” said the ogre ; and suddenly 
the elephant turned into a lion, and Puss was 
really very much alarmed. He climbed up to the 
rafters of the hall, and would not come down till 
the ogre had retaken his original shape. 

“IT must say,” observed Puss, recovering him- 
self, “‘ that all which report says of your great 
powers, most gracious ogre, is true! But I suppose 
you cannot (being of such very noble proportions 
yourself) change yourself into a small animal, as 
a dog, ora rat?” 

“You shall see,” replied the ogre, greatly 
flattered by fPuss’s admiration, “‘ you shall 
see!” 

And then he became a dog, and flew at the cat, 
and Puss scratched his face; and then he turned 
into a rat, and then into a mouse, and the moment 
Puss in Boots saw him capering in the latter form 
on the floor, he made a dart at him and killed 
him directly. 

Now the ogre lived in a house all by himself, 
for no one liked to hire to him as a servant, for 
fear some day he should grow hungry, and eat 
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him up. So Puss’s old stories of invisible servants 
did not run the risk of being contradicted. 

Puss now perceived from the hall window the 
King’s carriage driving past, and so he ran out 
and cried : 

“My lord Marquis of Carabas, won’t you ask 


He made a dart at him and killed him directly 


his Majesty to walk in and take a little refresh- 
ment ? ” 

“You presume,” said his master, with a frown 
“Such an honour is too great for a humble person 
like myself.” 

“Nay, my lord,” said the King, laughing, 
‘we like the rough loyalty of your servant, and 

will not disappoint the honest fellow.” 
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So the Marquis ordered the carriage to be driven 
up to the castle door, and they all entered. 

And there on the hall-table was spread out the 
ogre’s everyday luncheon—not a feast of stewed 
babies, luckily, but a boar’s head, and a turkey, 
and a chine, and a goose, and four fowls, and two 
tongues, and a haunch of venison, and a baron of 
beef, not to speak of jellies and tarts and custards, 
and all kinds of sweets, all of which the ogre 
used to consume daily. 

“Your Majesty will excuse our having next to 
nothing,’’ said Puss, bowing profoundly. ‘‘ This was 
just a trifle for my lord Marquis of Carabas alone.” 

“Oh,” cried the King, “what magnificent 
housekeeping ! ”’ 

And they sat down to the meal; and the King 
ate and drank, and, as his journey had made him 
hungry, he declared that he had never met with 
so good a cook as the invisible chef of the Marquis 
of Carabas. 

In an hour or two they had finished luncheon, 
and the King expressed a wish to see the castle. 
Puss was in readiness, and if you had seen him 
exhibiting the wonders and riches of that abode 
to the King, you would have thought that he 
had lived in it all his life and knew all its contents 
by heart. 
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The King went home greatly impressed by the 
wealth and charming appearance of his neighbour, 
and resolved to make him his son-in-law. And 
Puss and Gabriel remained masters of the ogre’s 
lordly castle. 


Puss was in readiness 


Gabriel then desired Puss to tell him all that 
he had done, and to explain what all this trickery 
meant, and he could not help laughing as he 
listened. 

“You have been a very clever contriver, Puss,” 
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he said, ‘‘ and I suppose are honest enough—for 
a cat! But I don’t like to keep this castle and 
estate, which do not belong to me, but to the 
ogre’s relations.” 

‘His relations !’’ said Puss, arching his back 
angrily. ‘“‘He had none; he ate them all up 
long ago. And if it is not yours, it will go to the 
chief of Chanceryland, and then who will be 
the better for it ? It will all go to decay and ruin, 
and the peasants will starve. No, no! Itis yours; 
I won it by my prowess, and I give it to you.” 

And Gabriel was at last induced to accept it, 
and became a very rich man. He sent for his 
brothers, and repaid their unkindness by great 
generosity and a noble forgiveness. 

By-and-by the King, who came frequently to 
the castle, made proposals of marriage for the 
Princess to Gabriel. Now, the young man loved 
the lady very much, for she was sweet and gentle 
and kind, and Puss adored her. But he felt he 
ought to tell the King the truth; for, as he said 
to Puss: 

“It did not become a gentleman to tell or 
to act a falsehood.” 

So when his Sovereign mentioned the subject 
of marrying with his daughter to him, Gabriel 
answered : 
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“ My liege, I am not a fit match for a great 
princess. I was once a very poor man and a 
miller.” 

The King thought he must be mad, and begged 
him to explain himself; and then Gabriel told 
him the whole story just as I have told it to you, 
and the King laughed till he felt exhausted. 

“ But,” said he, when he could speak again, 
“this castle and all these noble domains are 
really yours, are they not?” 

“ They are, sire, thanks to Puss in Boots.” 

“He ought to educate all my diplomats,” 
laughed the King. ‘‘ Well, Gabriel, your honesty 
and truth show me that you are a real gentleman 
of Nature’s making, and I will still give you my 
daughter, and we need say nothing about the past. 
I create you Marquis of Carabas from this hour, and 
your arms shall be a cat in boots passant guardant, 
as the heralds say. As to your cat, I shall make 
him my Prime Minister.” 

So the Marquis of Carabas married the Princess, 
and lived as happily as is possible; and the cat 
was made Prime Minister by the title of Baron 
Kataz, and it was generally allowed that no 
kingdom was better governed than the one ruled 
by the wisdom of Puss in Boots. 
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In the days of good King Arthur there lived a 
ploughman and his wife, who wished very much 
to have a son; so the man went to Merlin the 
enchanter, and asked him to let him have a child, 
even if it were ‘‘ no bigger than his thumb.” 

“Go home, and you will find one,” said Merlin ; 
and when the man came back to his house he 


found his wife nursing a very, very wee baby, who 
in four minutes grew to the size of the ploughman’s 
thumb, and never grew any more. The fairy 
queen came to his christening, and named him 
“Tom Thumb.” She then dressed him nicely 
in a shirt of spider’s web, and a doublet and hose 
of thistledown. 

Tom was a very healthy baby; but he grew 
very little. However, his parents were very 
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fond of him, and used to hold him on the palm of 
their hands till he could walk and run about on the 
table; but then, as he was as mischievous as 
most children are, his small size caused him to 
get into danger sometimes. 

One day, while his mother was making a plum- 
pudding, Tom stood on the edge of the bowl with 
a lighted candle in his hand that she might see to 
make it properly. Unfortunately, however, while 
her back was turned, Tom fell into the bowl, 
and his mother, not missing him, stirred him up 
into the pudding, and put it and him into the pot. 

Tom no sooner felt the hot water than he danced 
about like mad ; the woman was nearly frightened 
out of her wits to see the pudding come out of the 
pot and jump about, and she was glad to give it 
to a tinker who was passing that way. 

The tinker was delighted with his present ; 
but as he was getting over a stile he happened to 
sneeze very hard, and Tom called out from the 
middle of the pudding, “ Hallo, Pickens! ’’ which 
so terrified the tinker that he threw the pudding 
into the field, and scampered away as fast as he 
could. 

The pudding tumbled to pieces in the fall, and 
Tom creeping out went home to his mother, 
who had been in great affliction because she could 
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not find him, and was very glad to get him back 
again, though he was covered with a crust of dough 
and plums. Now this was not Tom’s fault, it 
had been an accident ; but very often he got in 
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Tom called out from the middle of the pudding 


difficulties by creeping into all kinds of odd places. 
One day he climbed over into the milk-jug, and 
was nearly drowned in the milk. Luckily, his 
cries brought his mother in time, though his voice 
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was so small one could scarcely hear it a little way 
off. 

Another time he was lost, and after seeking for 
him everywhere, the poor woman saw his head 
peeping out of the salt-box which hung on the wall, 
and she drew him out all covered with sparkles 
of white. 

A few days afterwards Tom went with his mother 
into the fields to milk the cows, and for fear he 
should be blown away by the wind, she tied him 
to a thistle with a small piece of thread, and 
there little Tom sat and sang as merrily as a 
cricket. A bee that buzzed by longed to give 
him some honey from its honey-bag, but did 
not know how to manage it. A butterfly came 
next, and Tom Thumb said to it: 

“Pretty butterfly, will you take me for a ride 
on your back some day?” 

But the butterfly did not answer. It flew away 
at once, for it was afraid; even tiny Tom would 
brush the pretty downy feathers from its beautiful 
scarlet wings, if he sat on them. By-and-by a 
field-mouse came and looked at him with its little 
bright eyes, and Tom said to it : 

“‘May I come and sit in your nest some day, 
Mrs. Mouse? ” 

But mousey ran away, and never said a word he 
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could understand. Only I know she did not 
want him in her nest with her large family of 
little ones. 

Very soon after a cow ate up the thistle and 
swallowed Tom Thumb. His mother was in 
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sad grief again; but Tom scratched and kicked 
in the cow’s throat till she was glad to throw him 
out of her mouth. 

One day Tom went ploughing with his father, 
who gave him a whip made of barley-straw, to 
drive the oxen with; but while he was playing at 
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being a herdsman a great eagle flying by swooped 
down on him, caught him up in his beak, and 
carried him to the top of a great giant’s castle. 

The giant would have eaten Tom up; but the 
dwarf scratched and bit his tongue and held on 
by his teeth till the giant in a passion took him 
out of his mouth and threw him into the sea, 
where a very large fish swallowed him up directly. 
It was not at all comfortable inside the fish, there 
was so little air; but Tom was not long in it, for 
it did not like him much as food, and trying to 
get some more (for it was very hungry) it bit at a 
fisherman’s bait and was caught. 

The fisherman thought the fish such a fine one 
that he took it as a present to King Arthur, and 
when the cook opened it there was Tom Thumb 
inside! He was carried to the King who was 
delighted with the little man. 

Tom walked on the King’s left hand, and danced 
on the Queen’s. He became a great favourite with 
Arthur, who made him a knight. He was good 
and kind to his parents, and the old ballad says: 


Such were his deeds and noble acts 
In Arthur’s court there shone, 

As like in all the world beside 
Was hardly seen or known. 
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At length with peace and quietness 
He left this earth below, 

And up into the fatryland 
Tom Thumb did fading go. 


For whom King Arthur and his kntghts 
Full forty days did mourn ; 

And in remembrance of his name, 
That was so strangely born, 


He butlt a tomb of marble gray, 
And year by year did come, 
To celebrate the mournful death 
And burial of Tom Thumb, 


Whose fame still lives in England here, 
Amongst the country sort ; 

Of whom our wives and children smals 
Tell tales of pleasant sport. 
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THE wife of a rich man was very ill; and when 
she saw that her end drew nigh, she called her 
only daughter to her bedside, and said: 

“Always be a good girl, and God will look 
down from heaven and protect you.” 

Soon afterwards she shut her eyes and died, and 
was buried in the churchyard ; and the little girl 
went every day to her grave and wept, and was 
always good and kind to all about her. And the 
snow spread a beautiful white covering over the 
grave; but, by the time the sun had melted it 
away, her father had married again. 
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His new wife had two daughters of her own 
that she brought home with her; but, unfortu- 
nately, they were all three very hard-hearted and 
ill-tempered, and it was now a sorry time for the 
poor little girl. 

“What does the good-for-nothing thing want 
in the parlour?” said they. ‘She is only fit 
to be a kitchen-maid ! ” 

Then they took away her fine clothes, and gave 
her an old frock to put on, and laughed at her, and 
turned her into the kitchen to do the work. 
She was also obliged to sleep in a poor garret, 
whilst her own nice bedroom was fitted up in the 
most elegant style for the use of her stepsisters. 

Thus was this good girl driven from the enjoy- 
ment of all her comforts in her father’s own house ; 
but she bore it with the greatest patience. She 
worked like a slave during the day, and in the 
evening she would sit in the chimney-corner 
among the ashes, so that the sisters called her 
Cinderslut. The elder of the two felt some pity 
for the poor girl; and, instead of calling her 
Cinderslut, she named her Cinderella. 

The two sisters decked themselves with all 
kinds of finery; but they never looked half so 
pretty as poor Cinderella, although she was 
ragged and shabby. 
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It happened once that her father was going to 
the fair, and he asked his wife’s daughters what 
he should bring them. 


Cinderella helps her sisters to prepare for the King’s feast 


‘‘ Fine clothes,” said the first. 

‘‘ Pearls and diamonds,” cried the second. 

“Now, child,” said he to his own daughter, 
‘‘ what will you have?” 
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‘ The first sprig, dear father, that rubs against 
your hat on your way home,” said she. 

Then he bought for the two first the fine clothes 
and the pearls and diamonds they had asked for ; 
and, on his way home, as he rode through a green 
copse, a sprig of hazel brushed against him and 
almost pushed off his hat; so he broke it off 
and brought it away, and when he got home he 
gave it to his daughter. She took it, and went 
to her mother’s grave, and planted it there ; and 
it was watered with her tears, as well as with the 
dew and rain from the sky, and at last it grew 
till it became a fine tree. Three times every 
day she went to it and wept; and soon a little 
bird came and built its nest upon the tree, and used 
to soothe her with its song. 

Now it happened that the King of the land held 
a feast which was to last three weeks, and out 
of those who came to it his son was to choose a 
bride for himself. All the people of rank and 
fashion were invited. The two sisters were among 
the number; and so proud were they of the 
honour that they could talk and think of nothing 
reiklek 

When the time arrived the two sisters called 
Cinderella up and said : 

“Now, brush and comb our hair, and help us 
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to dress, for we are going to dance at the King’s 
feast.” 

She did as she was told ; but when all was done 
she could not help crying, for she thought that she 
should have liked to go too; and at last she 
begged her stepmother to let her go. 

“You, Cinderella ? ’’ said she. ‘‘ You who have 
nothing to wear, no clothes at all, and who cannot 
even dance—you want to go to the ball!” 

But, as Cinderella still begged, to get rid of 
her she said at last: 

“ T will throw this basinful of peas into the ash- 
heap, and if you have picked them all out in two 
hours’ time you shall go to the feast too.” 

Then she threw the peas into the ashes; but 
the maiden ran out at the back-door into the 
garden, and cried out: 


* Hither, hither, through the sky, 
All you litile songsters fly ! 
One and all, come help me quick, 
Make haste, make haste—come pick, pick, pick !”” 


Then all the little birds under heaven came 
chirping and fluttering in at the kitchen window, 
and flew down into the ashes; and they stooped 
down their little heads and began to pick, pick, 
pick, till at last the whole was done before the 
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end of one hour. Then they flew out again at the 
window and disappeared. 

Cinderella now brought the dish to her mother, 
overjoyed at the thought that she should go to 
the feast. But the mother said: 

“No, no! You have no clothes and cannot 
dance; you shall not go.” 

And when Cinderella begged again, she said : 

“If you can in one hour’s time pick two of 
those dishes of peas out of the ashes, you shall go 
too. 

Thus she thought she should at last get rid of 
her. So she shook two large dishes of peas into 
the ashes ; but the little maiden went out into the 
garden at the back of the house, and cried out to 
the birds as before; and more came still than 
last time, and before half an hour’s time all was 
done, and out they flew again. Then Cinderella 
took the dishes to her mother, rejoicing to think 
that she should now go to the ball. But her 
mother said : 

“Tt is all of no use; you have no clothes, and 
cannot dance, and you would only put us to 
shame, so you shan’t go;”’ and off she went with 
her daughters to the feast, in a handsome new 
carriage, and attended by servants in rich livery. 

Now, when all were gone, and nobody was left 
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at home, Cinderella went sorrowfully into the 
kitchen, stood by the fire, and wept. At this 
moment a good fairy appeared, and smiling 
kindly upon her asked her what distressed her. 
Cinderella could hardly speak for sorrow. The 
fairy then said: 

“T know, Cinderella, you would like to go to 
this grand feast. Give over crying and come with 
me, and I will tell you what to do. I am your 
godmother, and I promised your poor mother 
that I would take care of you.” 

This cheered the poor maiden’s heart. The 
fairy then told her to fetch a pumpkin out of the 
garden, which she did. The fairy scooped out 
the inside, and struck it with her wand, and, 
to the astonishment of Cinderella, it became a 
splendid carriage. 

She then told Cinderella to bring her six mice 
out of the trap; and, by touching them with her 
wand, they were turned into fine horses ; turning 
to Cinderella, she said: 

“Here, my child, are horses and a carriage, 
much finer than that of your sisters. Go now to 
the rat-trap, and bring me a rat.”’ 

Cinderella ran with great speed, and soon 
returned with a rat, which the fairy turned into 
a coachman. She next sent her into the garden 
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for two lizards, which the fairy converted into 
liveried footmen. She then said to Cinderella : 

‘Well, my child, is not this a fit equipage to 
take you to the ball ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Cinderella, astonished, ‘* but 
where shall I find a suitable dress ? ” 

The fairy touched her with her wand, and im- 
mediately her ragged clothes became a most 
magnificent dress, covered with costly jewels. 
Her slippers were changed into the most beautiful 
glass shoes. The fairy now told her to set out for 
the palace, strictly charging her not to remain 
at the ball till the clock struck twelve. 

“‘ For,’’ said she, ‘‘ if you do, your coach, horses, 
and footmen will all turn to their natural forms ; 
and your fine clothes will turn to rags.” 

Cinderella promised to attend to the fairy’s 
injunctions, and, full of joy, stepped into her 
carriage and drove to the palace. When she 
arrived, the guards and attendants were so struck 
with her magnificent equipage that they supposed 
her to be some rich princess. The moment the 
carriage drew up, she was surrounded by the 
courtiers, who assisted her to alight. The lords 
in waiting conducted her through the suite of 
apartments to the ball-room. As she entered, all 
eyes were directed towards her, for all present were 
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The Prince came forward to receive Cinderella 
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struck with her beauty, and the dignity and grace 
of her person. The richness and splendour of her 
dress attracted universal admiration ; but no one 
knew who she was: even her cruel stepsisters 
did not recognise her. Indeed, they never 
dreamed of Cinderslut appearing at the King’s 
ball, especially in such style. 

The Prince came forward to receive Cinderella, 
and he so admired her appearance and manners 
that he at once offered her his hand to dance. 
Cinderella, delighted beyond measure at this 
gracious reception, and astonished at the magni- 
ficence of all she saw, danced with the greatest 
animation, for she could dance, although her 
stepmother said she could not. Her proud step- 
sisters were vexed to see anyone attracting more 
attention than themselves ; but they did not know 
the poor, dirty Cinderella in the splendid dress 
which she wore. 

After dancing some time the Prince conducted 
Cinderella to the supper-room, where he helped 
her to every delicacy. Cinderella, bewildered with 
her unexpected fortune, had quite forgotten the 
injunctions of the fairy, until she cast her eyes 
on a timepiece. It was just on the stroke of 
twelve, and remembering the words of the fairy, 
she started up suddenly, and apologizing to the 
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Prince for her early departure, she made a graceful 
curtsy, and retired. 

Her carriage was ready at the door of the 
palace ; she jumped into it, and drove home as 
fast as she could. When she reached the house 
the coach, horses, and servants all disappeared, 
and Cinderella found herself clothed in her old 
dirty gown. She waited anxiously for the return 
of the young ladies, for she much wished to hear 
what they would say about herself; but she 
determined to tell them nothing that had happened 
to her. 

The ladies did not return until an early hour in 
the morning. As soon as they entered the house 
they began to tell Cinderella of all the beautiful 
things they had seen, and how delighted they had 
been. They told her how much they had been 
struck with the grace and beauty of a young 
stranger Princess; and how they wished for such 
a magnificent dress as hers. They spoke of her 
sudden departure, and the anxiety of the Prince 
to know who she was, but no person present 
could inform him. 

Cinderella secretly rejoiced at all this, and hoped 
the kind fairy would give her another opportunity 
of attending on the following evening. 

The Prince, anxious again to see this supposed 
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Princess, whose beauty was the talk of the whole 
court, waited impatiently for the second evening’s 
entertainment. 

The two sisters went as before, and tried to excite 
the envy of Cinderella, by asking her if she would 
not like to accompany them. Shortly after their 
departure, the good fairy entered the apartment, 
and told Cinderella to prepare for the ball; and 
touching her with a wand, she became clad in the 
most magnificent garments, exceeding in splendour 
those she had worn on the first occasion. The 
same equipage waited at the door, and soon 
conveyed Cinderella to the palace. She was 
ushered in as before, and the Prince was overjoyed 
when he saw her. 

Every possible attention was paid to Cinderella. 
She was taken in to supper by the Prince, and 
enjoyed the evening very much, for the King’s 
son had travelled a great deal and told her many 
interesting things about foreign countries. 

But Cinderella, who knew that all her happiness 
depended on obedience, took care to glance at a 
lovely little watch which was set as a clasp in 
her bracelet, and when she saw that it was a 
quarter to twelve she rose and wished the Prince 
good-night. She found the carriage waiting for 
her as it had been the night before, and on her 
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return home became again the neglected girl in 
appearance she was wont to be. 

Her sisters returned more than ever delighted 
with the splendour of the stranger Princess. 
While Cinderella brushed their long hair (for they 
made her wait on them as if she had been their 
servant), they told her of the splendour of the 
unknown’s dress, and of the grace of her dancing. 

“ At the first ball,” they said, “‘ she was dressed 
in rose-coloured silk covered with white lace. 
Her golden hair was wreathed with roses. She 
wore rubies of priceless value on her arms and 
bosom. If you could see her dance! She is so 
graceful. ... Ah, you awkward creature, you 
pulled my hair! I believe really, Cinderella, 
that you are the most stupid, awkward girl that 
one ever saw.” 

And the ill-tempered young woman snatched 
the brush from her sister’s hand and struck her 
with it. Cinderella took the blow very meekly, 
and, as is always the case, her good temper made 
her sister ashamed of her unkindness, and she went 
on chatting quite pleasantly about the ball. 

“This evening,” she said, “ the beautiful un- 
known wore a blue brocaded silk, looped up over 
a white satin petticoat with strings of sapphires. 
Blue convolvuluses wreathed her hair, and were 
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held on her brow by a circlet of sapphires. She 
looked much more beautiful this time than the 
last, and she danced like a fairy. The most 
surprising thing is that her slippers are made of 
glass, and her feet are so small that they twinkle 
about like large diamonds rather than feet.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the second sister, who was not so 
much of a gossip as the elder, but more ill-natured 
and envious, ‘‘J don’t see anything wonderful 
in the size of her feet ; they are quite as large as 
mine or yours—and I believe if she were not so 
grandly dressed she would not be pretty atall. 
As to her dancing, I am sure no French dancing- 
master ever taught her those absurd steps she 
does.” 

Cinderella thought secretly that her stepsister 
was quite right, since they certainly did not 
discover her beauty without the aid of fine dress. 

A week afterwards the King gave another ball, 
and as usual the sisters were invited. Shortly 
after they had driven off the good fairy entered 
the kitchen and bade Cinderella go for the 
pumpkin, mice, etc. Then she touched her with 
her wand, and lo! Cinderella was dressed in 
pure white gossamer over white satin, looped up 
with diamonds and large lilies. A  water-lily 
was in her golden hair, held in its place by a small 
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wreath of diamonds and emeralds. Never had 
Cinderella looked so beautiful. 

When she entered the ball-room a murmur of 
admiration was heard, and then the Prince 
hastened at once to meet her. The King and 
Queen made her sit down between them and talked 
to her; they were charmed with her modesty 
and intelligence, and thought she would make a 
most delightful wife for their son. 

Cinderella forgot in her new pride and pleasure 
her kind friend the fairy, and the duty of obedience 
on which all her splendour and good fortune 
depended. She talked and laughed to the Prince 
till, suddenly, she heard the clock strike one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, TWELVE! She sprang directly from her 
seat and darted out of the room; but as she ran 
downstairs she left one of her slippers behind her. 

The Prince stood in amazement for a moment 
and then rushed after her. But he, in his haste, 
stumbled and nearly fell over a tiny glass slipper. 
He picked it up and hastened on eagerly, asking 
everyone he met whether they had seen the 
Princess pass that way. 

The courtiers and servants all answered that 
they had seen no one pass that way but a poor 
ragged girl, who had no business in the palace, 
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and about whose presence there the Lord 
Chamberlain intended to make inquiries. 

The Prince then ordered some of his servants to 
go and learn if the Princess’s carriage had been 
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As she ran downstairs she left one of her slippers behind her 


seen. This inquiry also was answered in the 
negative. 

Meantime, poor Cinderella had scarcely escaped 
from the ball-room before she perceived that her 
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magnificent dress had turned to dirty rags, and 
that she was again reduced to the position in 
which the fairy had found her. And now she was 
destined to find that those who had bowed down 
to the ground to the beautiful Princess of Golconda 
looked with surprise and scorn at Cinderella. 

“What does this dirty girl here ? ”’ was the cry. 
And one or two of the servants tried to catch 
and detain her to ask her her business in the 
palace, but she darted so swiftly from them that 
she succeeded in getting out at a side door. 

But there was no carriage to take her home, 
and it was raining hard and was very dark, 
How Cinderella now regretted that she had not 
been watchful and obedient ! 

Very sadly she ran on through the dismal wood 
and the dreary high road. The rain poured down, 
the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed. Poor 
Cinderella, weary and vexed and frightened, 
struggled with the wind, and made every effort 
to get home. 

At last she reached the house wet and exhausted, 
and had only time to put on a dry gown before 
her sisters returned from the ball. 

Meantime the Prince had caused inquiries to 
be made everywhere for the Princess, who he was 
half inclined to believe must be a fairy. And 
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when his search quite failed he grew ill with 
disappointment and vexation. Then the King, 
who dearly loved his only son, called a Privy 
Council, and asked his ministers what was to be 
done. The Prince produced the slipper, and the 
Prime Minister, who was a very clever man, said : 

“Let the King proclaim that his son shall 
marry the lady who can put on this slipper, and 
then you may be sure that he will find her; for 
no one but the beautiful Princess could put on 
this tiny slipper.” 

The Prince was very pleased at this advice, 
and as it just suited him he took it. A herald 
was sent out to proclaim that the King would let 
his son marry the lady who could put on the 
glass slipper. 

Now, as everybody is apt to fancy their feet 
smaller than they really are, nearly all the young 
ladies in the kingdom, as well as all who were at 
the ball, came to try on the glass shoe. Cinderella’s 
sisters, of course, determined to try their fortune. 
When Cinderella heard it, she said: 

“T will go too.” 

They laughed at and mocked her for her folly, 
but, as she was a gentleman’s daughter, no one 
could prevent her from going to the trial. So 
she washed her face and hands and put on a neat, 
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though patched dress, and set out for the palace. 
At first the servants did not want to let her in, 
but the Prince, happening to pass the door, 
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Cinderella pat on the glass slipper 


thought that she looked very like his beautiful 
Princess, and entreated her to come in. 

By-and-by the ladies all began to try on the 
glass slipper, but no one could succeed even in 
partly drawing it on. Cinderella’s sisters tried 
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very hard, but it was no use. Then the Prince 
said : 

‘‘ Let the modest little girl who-is standing back 
there advance.” 

Then Cinderella stepped forward, and the 
Prince offered her the slipper. She took her 
clumsy wooden shoe off her left foot and put the 
slipper on, and then she drew the other glass shoe 
from her pocket. 

“‘T knew it,” said the Prince; ‘“‘ no disguise, 
fair lady, could hide you from the eyes of love.” 

Then they called Cinderella’s father, who was 
very much astonished, and asked his daughter to 
explain how all this had happened. She related 
the whole story as I have told it to you, adding : 

“And I have learned from my misfortune that 
no one can be happy who breaks a promise or 
fails in watchfulness and obedience.” 

As she uttered these words, the door opened, 
and a very small and beautiful fairy fluttered into 
the room. 

“ Well said, my god-daughter ! ”’ exclaimed the 
beautiful little elf. “I have suffered you to be 
ill-used and unhappy that you might learn this 
lesson. But I am not the less displeased at the 
conduct of your selfish father and unkind step- 
mother and sisters. They deserve punishment. 
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What shall be done to them? Shall I put ass’s 
ears on your father’s head and turn your step- 
sisters and mother into cats? ” 

“Oh, no!” cried Cinderella. ‘‘ Pray do not 
think of such a dreadful thing! I quite forgive 
them all, and I hope you and the Prince will do 
the same.” 

The fairy smiled, well pleased. 

“You are right,” she said, “and show a good 
and noble heart. Take her, my Prince, she will 
make a worthy Queen hereafter.” 

She touched Cinderella with her wand, who 
was instantly attired in the last ball-dress she 
had worn. 

The King and Queen both declared that it 
was quite a proper wedding-dress. The fairy 
furnished an impromptu bridesmaid’s costume to 
all the young ladies present who were worthy to 
attend Cinderella to the altar. The priest was 
sent for, and a grand banquet ordered, of which 
all partook. The happy nuptials of the Prince 
were celebrated all over the kingdom with great 
magnificence, and he never had cause to regret 
having chosen to place upon the throne the much- 
tried Cinderella. 
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ONCE upon a time there lived on the outskirts of 
a great forest a woodcutter and his wife, who had 
seven children—all boys. The eldest was ten, 
and the youngest seven years oid. The parents 
were very poor people, and as the children were 
nearly of the same age, for they were twins (except 
the youngest), and not one of them was old 
enough to earn his bread, they were greatly 
troubled to know how to provide for them. 

What made the matter worse was that the 
youngest child was very sickly and weak. When 
he was born he was only the size of a man’s thumb, 
which induced his father and mother to christen 
him Hop-o’-my-Thumb. However, very small 
bodies often contain very great souls and so it 
was in this case. The little weak boy was really 
gifted with a great deal of sense, and though he 
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talked very little, he noticed all that went on 
around him. 

Just as Hop-o’-my-Thumb had attained his 
seventh year, the land was afflicted with a great 
famine, and food became so dear that the wood- 
cutter and his wife found the greatest difficulty 
in getting even dry bread for their family. At 
last they spent their last penny, and knew that 
when they had finished the loaf that was then in 
the house they must starve. 

Very sad and wretched were the pair who 
that evening sat over the wood fire, side by side, 
thinking of the dismal fate which awaited them. 
The children had been long in bed, and were, the 
parents believed, asleep, and unconscious of the 
miseries of the coming day. 

“My dear wife,”’ said the woodcutter, breaking 
a long silence, and his voice sounded very hoarse 
and hollow; ‘“‘my dear wife, I have something 
to propose to you. I do not know how you feel, 
but I could not bear to see our poor dear children 
die of the slow pangs of hunger, as they needs 
must, I fear. I think we had better take them 
into the forest to-morrow, and there leave them 
all alone. It is just possible that the fairies may 
take pity on their innocence and _ helplessness, 
and carry them off to live with them. At any 
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rate, we should be spared the pang of seeing them 
die, and of hearing their cries for food.” 

“Oh, husband,” said the poor, startled woman, 
“how can you think of so dreadful a deed? 
Have you forgotten that the wolves which haunt 
the woods would be much more likely to eat the 
poor babes up than the fairies would be to feed 
them? Oh,no,no! I will never consent to such 
a crime.” 

But the husband was a man who, when once he 
had resolved on a thing, was not easily turned 
from his purpose; so he talked, and argued, 
and scolded his poor wife, till he made her give 
an unwilling consent to his proposal. 

““ Heaven, you see, has deserted us and left us 
to starve,” he said; ‘‘ therefore we need not care 
what we do, or what becomes of us.”’ 

These were very wicked and foolish words. 
Heaven never forgets us, and the woodcutter 
ought to have been patient and have waited till 
help came, or he should have died bravely without 
daring to do wrong. But he had lived very long 
in the forest, and had not been taught what is 
rigut and what is wrong, as we have been. 

Weeping very bitterly, the wife at last went to 
bed, and soon after her husband followed. As 
he closed the door of the room behind him, you 
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might have seen a little dark object creep out 
from under the bench on which the woodcutter 
and his wife had been sitting. It moved right 
into the red light of the dying fire, and then 
sitting up, showed the very tiny head and face of 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb. He fixed his sharp little 
black eyes on the red embers, and seemed lost in 
thought. Then he nodded his small head, and 
seemed to have made up his mind what to do; 
after which he crept out of the room into a large 
closet where he and his brothers slept. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb had not intended to listen 
to what his parents were saying. He had been 
very cold in bed from his craving hunger, and 
having found that the warmth of the fire made 
him feel better, he had stolen softly under the 
bench, meaning to give himself a good warming 
before he went to sleep. But when he heard his 
father’s cruel resolve to leave them in the wood, 
he was afraid to let him know that he was there, 
and scarcely dared breathe till his father and 
mother were gone to bed. 

As you may suppose, poor Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
slept but little that night. He was glad when 
he saw the grey dawn peeping in at the window ; 
then he rose softly, without waking his brothers, 
and went down to the brook near the hut, and 
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filled his little pockets with large smooth round 
pebbles, as white as snow. 

By-and-by the woodcutter called out, in a 
cheerful voice : 
“ Get up, my little sons, and come with me into 


He filled his little pockets with large smooth round pebbles 


the wood. I will give you a treat. You shall 
help me to bind up the faggots.” 

Now the little boys very much liked to help 
their father, feeling proud to be useful, as children 
generally do. 
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“And I will go with you,” said the mother, 
though she gave a deep sigh as she spoke. 

They each had a slice of bread for breakfast, 
and then they all set out for the forest. 
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The children eagerly helped him 


It was a lovely morning. The leaves were all 
glistening with dew, and the little birds were 
singing on the branches. Everything looked so 
fresh, and sweet, and quiet that Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb could scarcely believe that anyone could 
be so cruel as his father and mother intended to 
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be. But he took care to strew his pebbles on the 
path, and no one noticed what he did. The trees 
gradually grew closer together; so that they 
had to walk separately, and about ten feet 
apart, and thus they followed one another in 
a long line, the youngest coming last. When the 
thickets opened a little, the woodcutter began 
his work, and the children eagerly helped him, 
picking up the smaller branches and _ binding 
them into faggots, Hop-o’-my-Thumb doing the 
same. 

While they were thus employed, the cruel 
parents stole away unperceived ; and as soon as 
they were out of the children’s sight, hurried 
back to their house, leaving their poor little sons 
to be devoured by the wolves. 

By-and-by the sun went down, and Peter, the 
eldest boy, cried : 

“Father and mother! Where are you? It is 
growing dark. Is it not time to go home? ” 

But no voice answered him; only the echo 
cried, ““ Home! Home!” mocking them. 

The little boys ran hither and thither, calling 
on their parents, and at last, finding that they 
were left alone, they all huddled into a group, 
with their arms round each other, and began to 
cry. Then Hop-o’-my-Thumb spoke: 
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“Don’t cry, brothers,” he said, in his small 
voice, “‘ for I can show you the road home.” 

They were glad when they heard him say this; 
and they crowded round him, asking eagerly why 
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their father and mother had left them. Then 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb told them all he had overheard. 
“‘ But do not fear,’”’ he added; “ I have strewed 
white pebbles all the way we came, and they will 
guide us out of the forest. Only we must set 
out at once, before the darkness begins.” 
And holding on to each other, the little string of 
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children followed Hop-o’-my-Thumb, who looked 
for the pebbles which he had thrown beside him 
all the way they came in the morning, and by 
their aid safely reached the door of the woodman’s 
hut. There, however, they paused, afraid to go 
in, since they knew that their parents wished them 
dead. 

Meanwhile, the woodcutter and his sorrowful 
wife had reached their dwelling before sunset, 
and had scarcely entered the room, where no 
sound of little pattering feet would, they believed, 
ever greet them again, than they were stricken 
with remorse and horror. Before, however, either 
of them could speak, they heard a cheery voice 
at the door: 

“Here, Hugh, the woodman,” it cried, “I 
have brought you help in time of need. My lord 
the Baron is sorry for the great distress of his 
people, and he has sent you some venison. A 
good quantity, too, because he knows you have a 
large family. ‘Give those who have children 
the largest share, Conrad,’ he said to me this 
morning. So there, you have seven times as 
much as your neighbours,” 

The woodcutter turned pale, and trembled as 
he heard those words. Here was help come (chiefly 
for the sake of the children), and he had cast them 
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forth to perish! He could scarcely find voice 
enough to thank the forester for the bountiful 
gift. The good-natured fellow thought that his 
husky accents came from want, and nodding good- 
naturedly, said : 
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** Here we are, mother” 


“Ay, ay, I'll thank my lord for you. Now, 
Goody, make haste and cook your good man a 
steak, for he looks half-starved already.’”’ And 
he hurried away to carry help to another suffering 
family. 

You may imagine that the wicked pair he left 
had little appetite for the supper thus sent to them. 
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“Oh,” cried the wife, ‘if only—if only our 
babes were here to eat of thisgood food! But no! 
The wolves are devouring them. ~My pretty ones 
will be eaten up in the lonely forest! ’’ and she 
gave herself up to passionate grief, threw herself 
on the floor, and would not be comforted. 

Meantime, her husband, though feeling very 
miserable, made up the fire, and began to dress 
the venison. When it was ready, he bade his 
wife come and eat some of it. 

‘“No, no,” she cried, “I will not eat it. I 
want my children ; where are my darling babes ? ” 

““ Here we are, mother,”’ cried seven little voices 
all at once outside the door, and with a shriek of 
delight the woman opened it, and beheld her sons 
hand in hand standing close to it. 

She clasped them in her arms, and wept, and 
laughed, and kissed them, as if she were mad with 
joy ; and then she drew them in, and washed their 
faces and hands, and made them sit down, and 
fed them from her own plate before she would 
taste a morsel herself. As to her husband, he 
also was very glad; for he had found that it is a 
dreadful thing to have an accusing conscience. 

Whilst the venison lasted they lived very 
comfortably and merrily; and the little boys, 
when seated by the fire, would often repeat how 
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wise Hop-o’-my-Thumb had been to strew pebbles 
along the way, and thus the father learned how his 
wicked plan had been defeated. 

But the famine grew worse and worse, and the 
lord of the manor could no longer supply his 
tenants with food. The woodcutter again grew 
morose and cruel, and once more determined 
to take his boys into the wood and there lose them. 
But as he was sure his wife would never consent 
to this second crime, he persuaded her one day 
to go into the nearest town and beg for help; 
and while she was away, he again told his sons to 
accompany him into the wood. 

But this time he watched Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
and took care that the child did not get any 
pebbles. However, as he gave each boy a slice of 
bread, poor Hop-o’-my-Thumb thought that would 
do as well, and as he walked he took care to throw 
morsels of bread all along the pathway. 

By-and-by the father proposed a game of 
hide-and-seek amongst the trees, and as the 
thoughtless children gladly agreed to play at it, 
he managed very well to steal away and leave them 
alone in the forest. When they grew tired of 
play, and found that their father had once more 
deserted them, they began to cry bitterly, but 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb said: 
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‘Do not weep, my dear brothers, I will take you 
home.” 

And he began to look for the path by seeking 
for the crumbs of bread. Alas, the birds had 
eaten them all up! MHop-o’-my-Thumb did not, 
however, despair. 

‘““My dear brothers,’ he said, “ we were pro- 
tected before; we shall not be deserted now. 
Do not let us waste the twilight in tears, but hurry 
on, and see if we can find a shelter for the night.” 

They all said they would do whatever he told 
them, for they saw that he was wiser than they 
were. So Hop-o’-my-Thumb led the way again, 
and they endeavoured to discover a beaten track. 
But now night closed in, and a high wind shook the 
forest trees, which creaked and groaned and 
moaned, till the poor terrified children expected 
to be beaten or crushed by their giant boughs. 

Every now and then they heard in the distance 
the howl of the wolves ; a heavy rain poured down 
and soaked their poor garments; their feet 
slipped in the mud and mire, and they fell 
repeatedly, rising with difficulty all bruised and 
covered with mud. 

At last Hop-o’-my-Thumb climbed to the top 
of a high tree—a very brave feat, for it was rocking 
and bowing in the tempest, and it was a wonder 
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that such a wee little manikin had strength to 
climb it. From this height he could see all 
around, and perceiving a light in the distance, 
noticing in which direction it lay, he descended 
to the ground, and led his brothers towards it. 
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The birds had eaten them all up ! 


However, it was long before they could see it 
from the low spot on which they stood, and they 
were beginning to despair, when they came 
suddenly on it, and found it proceeded from a 
large house on the outskirts of the wood. 
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They knocked at the door at once, and it was 
presently opened by a good-natured looking 
woman, who asked them what they wanted. 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb told her that they were poor 
children who had lost their way in the forest, and 
begged that she would take pity upon them and 
give them a night’s lodging. 

The good woman, seeing these seven poor little 
babes, with their long fair hair all wet and draggled 
hanging round their sweet faces, and their soft 
imploring eyes, wept for pity, and answered : 

“Ah, my poor darlings! You do not know 
where you are come! This is the house of an 
ogre, who eats up little children.” 

“Alas, madam!’ said Hop-o’-my-Thumb. 
“What shall we do? If you do not give us a 
night’s shelter the wolves will devour us, and 
sooner than that we should prefer to be eaten by 
the ogre. But, perhaps, he would have pity upon 
us, and spare our lives at your entreaty.” 

The ogre’s wife, who hoped that she might be 
able to hide them from her savage husband till 
the next day, yielded to the children’s entreaties, 
and let them in, telling them to sit down and 
warm themselves by the fire, which was very 
large, and before which a whole sheep was roasting 
for the ogre’s supper. Just as they were beginning 
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to get warm they heard a loud knocking at the 
door. 


“It is my husband,” said the woman in a 


She hid them under the bed 


whisper ; ‘‘ make haste, and let me hide you before 
he comes in.” 

And she hid them away as well as she could under 
the bed. But it is difficult to conceal seven boys. 
Then she went and admitted her husband. 

The ogre asked if his supper were ready, and 
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his wine drawn, and immediately seated himself 
at the table. The sheep was served at once; 
it was still half raw, but he liked it all the better. 
When he had eaten it all up he looked about him, 
and, alas, spied a little shoe lying near the fire ! 

‘‘ What is this ? ”’ he asked, in a terrible voice. 
‘You have had children by the fireside—where 


are they ? ”’ 
‘“Nay, husband, how can you be so silly?” 
said the poor trembling wife. “It is only our 


eldest daughter’s doll’s shoe.” 

The giant might have been deceived, but just 
at that moment poor Peter, who had caught a 
bad cold, happened to sneeze. With a savage 
cry the ogre jumped up, and, proceeding to the 
bed, dragged from under it the seven pretty 
children. 

“Ah!” said he to his wife. ‘“‘ This is the way 
you deceive me, is it? It would serve you right 
to eat you yourself, only you are old and tough. 
However, these children come just as I require 
them. Three ogres are coming to dine with me 
the day after to-morrow, and they will greatly 
enjoy such a feast.” 

The poor boys cast themselves at the ogre’s 
feet, and, with many tears, besought him to spare 
them ; but they had fallen into the power of the 
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most cruel of the ogres, who had no pity. He 
only answered their prayers by telling his wife 
that they would be delicious roasted and eaten with 
apple sauce. 

He then got his axe, and was about to cut off 
their heads, when his wife said : 


The giant pinched his arms 


“Tt would be better to keep them a day or two, 
and feed them up, for they are half-starved, and 
terribly thin.” 

The giant took up Hop-o’-my-Thumb and 
pinched his arms. 
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“You are right,” he said; ‘they must be 
fattened. This child is nothing but bones.” 

So, you see, their long want of food saved their 
lives for that time. Then the good woman, with 
real pleasure, but as if to oblige her husband, 
brought them a good supper, and coaxed them 
to eat, and they were so very hungry that they were 
glad to comply, although they were trembling 
with fear. Meantime the ogre sat down to the 
table, and, being very merry at the thought of 
the good dinner he would give his friends, he 
drank a great deal of wine; more by a dozen 
glasses than usual, and thus he was obliged to 
go to bed quite early. 

Then the good woman put the seven little boys 
to bed in the same room with her own daughters, 
who were just about the poor wanderers’ ages. 
These seven little ogresses had very white skins, 
small eyes, and little noses and mouths, like other 
children ; but they had terrible teeth—long and 
sharp, and far apart. And though they were too 
young to do much mischief, they were as cruel as 
their father, and would bite pieces out of little 
children whenever they could get at them. The 
ogresses had been in bed some hours, and were 
fast asleep. They lay side by side in a large 
bed, each of them wearing a golden crown on 
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her head. The ogress put a nightcap on each of 
the boys. 

Now Hop-o’-my-Thumb was afraid that the 
giant might change his mind, and come and kill 
them in the night ; so as soon as the ogress was 


They lay side by side in a large bed 


gone he took off the golden crowns softly from 
the heads of the little ogresses, and put them on 
his brothers and himself, replacing them on the 
little girls’ heads by the nightcaps the boys wore. 
-He had taken a wise precaution. The ogre 
could not sleep, and as he lay thinking of the 
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nice meat his helpless guests would make, he 
forgot all about the fattening up, and determined 
to kill them and have them~cooked for his 
breakfast. 

So he got out of bed, took his axe, and went 
to their room in the dark. Then he felt the beds, 
and finding the crowns on the boys’ heads, took 
them for his daughters, left them and went 
to the other bed, and cut off the heads of the 
young ogresses, instead of Hop-o’-my-Thumb’s 
and his brothers’. Then he went back to bed, 
not knowing, of course, what he had done. 

As soon as Hop-o’-my-Thumb heard the ogre 
snoring, he awakened his brothers, and told them 
to make haste and dress and follow him. They 
obeyed, and Hop-o’-my-Thumb stole with them 
downstairs, and opened the back-door, without 
making the least noise. Then they climbed 
over the garden wall and got into the road. They 
ran as fast as they could all night, trembling with 
terror, and not knowing which way they were 
going. 

When the ogre awakened in the morning he 
said to his wife : 

“Go upstairs and dress those seven boys for 
breakfast.” 

The ogress was delighted to hear him speak, 
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as she thought, so kindly; for she had no idea 
that he meant “‘ cook”’ by “ dress,’’ but believed 
that he wished her to put on the little boys’ 
clothes forthem. Sosheranupstairs. But when 
she entered the bedroom she was horror-stricken to 


The ogre put on bis seven-league boots 


find that her seven daughters had all lost their 
heads. She gave a loud scream and fainted away. 

The ogre, who thought his wife had been gone 
a long time, at last went in search of her, and 
when he saw what had happened he nearly died 
of grief himself, for he was a better father than 
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the woodcutter. His loud cries brought his 
wife to her senses, and they lamented their sad 
loss together. 

“Ah,” said the weeping woman, “if you had 
not been so cruel this would not have happened ! ” 

‘ It is all the fault of those wicked imps of boys,” 
roared the giant, ‘“‘ who stole my daughters’ 
crowns. I will follow them, and avenge the 
fate of my lovely daughters. Go and fetch me 
my seven-league boots.”’ 

The ogress obeyed, and the ogre, having put on 
his seven-league boots, sallied forth and strode 
over the country in search of the poor children. 
But Hop-o’-my-Thumb was on the watch, perched 
at the top of a poplar-tree, and when he saw the 
giant stalking over mountains and crossing wide 
rivers at a single step, he descended and said to 
his brothers : 

“‘ Let us hide in this hole in the rock.” 

He had observed the cavity before, and when his 
brothers were all inside it, he covered it with 
stones and boughs, and then hid himself under a 
dock-leaf, for he was sure the giant would not 
find so small a being as himself. 

The ogre, being tired with his long and useless 
journey (for seven-league boots are very fatiguing 
to wear), felt inclined to rest, and it so chanced 
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that he lay down close by the very spot where the 
seven children were concealed. As he was much 
exhausted by grief, he soon fell fast asleep, and 
began to snore so loud that the poor little hiding 
fugitives were terribly frightened. 


Hop-o'-my-Thumb put them on his own legs 


But Hop-o’-my-Thumb drew his brothers gently 
out of the cavity, and bade them make haste 
home while the giant slept, and not to trouble 
themselves about him. 

_ When they were gone, Hop-o’-my-Thumb crept 
very quietly up to the ogre, gently drew off his 
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boots, and put them on his own legs. The seven- 
league boots were fairy boots, and would adapt 
themselves to any size foot, contracting when they 
were told; consequently they suited Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb exactly, and he set out in them at once. 
But as he was quite sure that the giant would 
pursue him in order to recover them, he did not 
take the road homewards, but went off in quite the 
opposite direction. 

Just as he had expected, the giant woke up a 
few minutes afterwards, and, finding his wonderful 
boots gone, was in a great passion. He looked 
about carefully for them, and finding the trace of 
the heel, he at once pursued poor Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb. But what chance had his bare feet against 
the seven-league boots ? 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb, looking back with cheerful 
content at his escape, beheld the stupid and cruel 
giant in the act of striding over a precipice (which 
now divided him from the child) miss his footing 
and fall crashing down into the abyss. The rocks 
re-echoed with the noise of his fall, as his huge 
form dashed from crag to crag, and Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb held his breath with awe and amazement. 

“ Poor children have reason to be glad you are 
gone,’ thought the boy, “and I dare say your 
kind wife will not be sorry.” 
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Hop-o’-my-Thumb, as he was now very tired 
and hungry, made haste towards a large city 
that he beheld in the distance, and which the 
wonderful boots reached in a few seconds. Here 
he begged a little bread and milk of a good-natured- 


He fell crashing down into the abyss 


looking farmer’s wife; and then, seeing a great 
crowd of people gathered together in the square 
and discoursing eagerly and with much animation, 
he asked her what was the matter with the people. 

_“ Oh,” she replied, ‘‘ our army is in the field 
many miles from this, and there are rumours that 
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it is being hemmed in and will be sure to be 
defeated. Indeed, the King has just heard that 
troops are marching towards it, of which the 
General can have no knowledge, and they are all 
in great anxiety and discussing how to send a 
warning to the soldiers in the speediest way.” 

“‘T am the very person to take it,’”’ said Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb ; “I can be there and back again in 
an hour or so.” 

The woman shook her head. 

‘‘ Ah, my child,”’ she said, “‘ they are leagues and 
leagues away.” 

“But my boots are seven-league boots,’ said 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, “‘ and though now they fit my 
little feet, when I begin to walk they will go over 
seven leagues at a footstep, for they are fairy boots.” 

When the woman heard this she did not know 
what to think; but as Hop-o’--my-Thumb was 
so small, she thought it possible that he was a 
fairy himself, so she bade him follow her and led 
him to the King’s palace. 

They found the King in the chief court of the 
mansion, talking eagerly to his courtiers. He was 
never unwilling to receive or listen to the humblest 
of his subjects, so. he consented to hear what 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb had to say. And when he 
learned the wonderful power of the boots, he was 
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delighted. He rewarded the poor woman hand- 
somely for having brought the child to him, and 
at once got ready despatches to his Generals for 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb to carry. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb then ordered his boots to 
march, and was at once conveyed leagues away 
in the direction pointed out to him. In a few 
minutes he stood in a busy camp, in the midst of a 
vast plain, and asked to be shown to the General’s 
quarters, as he bore letters to him from the King. 

The General was very much surprised at the 
small size of the envoy; but after reading the 
King’s letter, he said : 

“‘ Sir Hop-o’-my-Thumb, we are for ever obliged 
to you. Pray sit down and have some refreshment, 
We must march forward immediately and fight 
our enemies (who are advancing from opposite 
quarters separately) before they unite their forces.” 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb was glad to get a good dinner. 
When he had finished, he asked the General if 
he could be of any further use to him. 

“Well, yes, you could,” replied he; “if 
you would just step over the mountains and 
ascertain if all we hear is true, you would be doing 
me a great service.” 

_ Hop-o’-my-Thumb set out at once. And, in 
short, by being able to travel leagues at a step, 
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was of so much use to the General that the enemy 
saw they had no chance of conquering a man 
whose eyes seemed to be everywhere, and therefore 
made a peace which was very advantageous to 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb’s friends. 

He remained with the army till peace was 
declared; then he returned to the city, and 
received great praise and a large reward from the 
King. The soldiers also gave him a share of their 
booty, and thus Hop-o’-my-Thumb became quite 
rich, 

Then he thought he would go and see his father 
and mother, and make them and his brothers 
comfortable. So he put on his seven-league boots, 
and turned his steps towards his native land. 

But let us see what had been happening to 
his family meantime. The very day after the 
cruel father had left his children in the wood, 
Conrad, the forester, again called at the cottage. 
This time he brought some flour and half a pig, 
the lord of the manor having sold some land to 
buy food for his people. He was surprised to 
find only the wife at home, and her crying bitterly. 

“Why, good wife, where are all your children ? ” 
he asked, ‘“ And where is my little friend, Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb, of whom my lord is quite fond ? ” 

The bereaved mother answered only by a burst 
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of tears. Then Conrad, suspecting that something 
was wrong, insisted on knowing the truth, and the 
broken-hearted woman confessed all. Conrad was 
very much shocked. He set off at once for the 
village, called together the neighbours, and went and 
took both the woodcutter and his wife prisoners. 

So when the six brothers returned home, after 
leaving Hop-o’-my-Thumb, they found nobody 
in the woodman’s hut. However, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, the villagers had left the 
bacon and flour in the cupboard (perhaps they did 
not know it was there), and so Peter, the eldest, 
said : 

“Let us get some food while we can.” 

And he made a fire, cut rashers off the bacon, 
made a few cakes of flour and water, which he 
baked in the oven, and gave his brothers a good 
dinner. 

They were very much surprised when night 
came and still their parents were absent; but 
they shut up the house, said their prayers, and 
went to bed, hoping that Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
would soon return and tell them what they had 
better do. However, as he did not come either, 
they resolved to stay where they were till 
they heard from him; and, as they had plenty 
of food, they managed to live very comfortably. 
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Meantime, in his dreary prison, the woodcutter 
had time to reflect on his great crime. His wife 
never ceased reproaching him for it. 

“What do you think,” she would say, “ will 
be the judgment of our good Baron on you— 
of him who sells his lands to feed his people 
on a man who leaves innocent babes to the 
wolves ? ”’ 

The husband had not a word toanswer. Indeed, 
he was so unhappy that he rather wished to be 
well punished. 

At length the six little brethren were one day 
delighted by the sight of Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
at the door of the hut. They all hugged him 
and kissed him, and were overjoyed to see him 
again. They made up a great fire, and drew round 
it, Hop-o’-my-Thumb in the middle, with three 
brothers on the right hand, and three on the 
left; and then he told them of his adventures 
and his good fortune. 

““ Ah, Hop-o’-my-Thumb, and we used to despise 
you!’ said the eldest brother. ‘“‘ We see now 
how mistaken we were.” 

“ But where is our mother ? ”’ asked Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb. 

The brothers could not tell. Nobody had been 
near the hut since they returned. 
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“Well, I shall go into the village to-morrow 
and try to find out,” said Hop-o’-my-Thumb. 

Then they sat chatting and laughing round the 
great wood-fire, which danced and crackled as 
ifit, too, were glad, and cast a ruddy glow upon the 
seven little happy faces laughing round it. 

The next morning early Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
put on his seven-league boots and was in the 
village in a moment, for it was only ten miles off. 
He found it in a great state of commotion. The 
people were gathered together on the village- 
green, talking all at once. So Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
went up to them, and asked a woman what was 
the matter. 

“Oh, my little dear,’’ said she—she was a 
stranger, and did not know Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
nor, indeed, did the others recognize him in his 
new dress and smart boots. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, the 
Baron has just held a court and condemned a 
cruel woodcutter and his wife to death. The 
wicked people had cast forth seven innocent babes 
to be eaten by the wolves, as no doubt they were.” 

“ Ah,” thought Hop-o’-my-Thumb, “ those are 
my father and mother. I am only just in time.” 

So he made great haste and stepped home again, 
anid said to his brothers : 

“Make haste and walk as fast as you can to 
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the village, and show the Baron that we are yet 
alive.” 

So the six brothers set out and walked as fast 
as their little feet could carry them. Then 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, taking them by the hand, 
led the little string of boys to the house of Conrad 
the forester, who was, aS you may suppose, 
greatly astonished to see them alive and well. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb at once related his adven- 
tures, and Conrad consented to take them to the 
Baron, who listened to their story with great 
interest. Of course, as the children were not dead, 
the wocdcutter and his wife were not put to 
death; but the Baron, though he restored the 
mother to her children, kept the father in prison 
for many mcnths as a well-deserved punishment. 

Then the Baron sent some of his soldiers, 
conducted by Hop-o’-my-Thumb, to the ogre’s 
house, to see what had become of his wife. 

They found her dead (from what cause was 
not known), and the Baron, on whose land the 
dwelling stood, at once bestowed it and all the 
ogre’s wealth on Hop-o’-my-Thumb, by whose 
means the country had been delivered from such 
a monster. 

So Hop-o’-my-Thumb took up his abode in 
that once dreaded house, and lived there with his 
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father, whom he freely forgave, his mother, and 
six brothers. 

His seven-league boots made them all immensely 
rich, for when ever anyone wished to send letters, 
or make inquiries at a distance, they sent to 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb and asked him to go for 
them, and as he was paid a large sum for every 
journey, or we may say sfep, he took, he became 
a very wealthy man. 


[or] 


It was in the middle of winter that a certain 
Queen sat working at a window. As she kept 
sewing and gazing upon the snow, she pricked her 
finger, and three drops of blood fell from it. 
Then she fixed her eyes upon the red drops, which 
looked so beautiful with the white snow, and 
said : 

“Would that I had a little daughter as white 
as that snow, as red as the blood, and as black 
as the ebony window-frame ! ” 

And soon after the Queen had a little girl; 
and as she grew up, her skin was as white ag 
snow, her cheeks as rosy as the blood, and her 
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hair as black as ebony; and she was named 
Snowdrop. 

But this Queen died; and the King, a year 
afterwards, married another wife, who was very 
beautiful, but so proud on that account that she 
could not bear to think that anyone could surpass 
her. She had a magic glass, and when she 
looked into it she would say : 


“ Say, glass, that hangest on the wall, 
Who ts fairest of beauties all ?”’ 


And the glass answered : 
“ Thou, Queen, art fatrest of beauties all’”’ } 


and then she was pleased, as she believed that 
the glass told the truth. 

But as Snowdrop grew up she became more 
and more beautiful, and when she was seven years 
old she was as bright as the day and fairer than 
the Queen herself. One day, when the Queen 
went to look in it as usual, the glass answered : 

“ Fair and lovely though the Queen 
Snowdrop’s lovelier far, I ween.” 

When she heard this, she started and turned 
pale with rage and envy ; and from that moment, 
whenever she saw Snowdrop, she was filled with 
hatred of her, and this increased so that she had 
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no rest day or night. One day she called one of 
her huntsmen to her, and said : 

‘“ Take Snowdrop away into the wide wood and 
kill her, that I may never see her more.”’ 

Then the servant led Snowdrop away. But 
when he drew out his knife his heart melted 
when she begged him to spare her life, and she 
would run away in the woods and never come 
home again. And he said : 

“Run away then, poor child.” 

So he left her by herself ; and, though he thought 
the wild beasts would tear her in pieces, he felt 
as if a great weight were taken off his heart when 
he had made up his mind not to kill her. 

Then poor Snowdrop wandered along quite 
alone through the wood in great fear; she ran 
over the sharp-pointed stones and thorns, and 
the wild beasts roared about her, but none did her 
any harm. She travelled also over some high, 
wild mountains, and in the evening she came to 
a small cottage, and went in there to rest herself, 
for her feet would carry her no further. Every- 
thing was as clean and tidy in the cottage as if 
it were a palace. On the table was spread a white 
cloth, and there were seven little plates with 
seven little loaves, and seven little glasses with 
wine in them, and knives and forks laid in order ; 
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and by the wall stood seven little beds with snow- 
white coverlets. 
Then, as she was very hungry and thirsty, 
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She begged him to Spare her life 


Snowdrop picked a little piece off each loaf, and 
drank a little wine out of each glass, for she did 
not like to take the whole of any one’s share ; 
and after that she thought she would lie down and 
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rest. So she tried all the little beds; and one 
was too long, and another was too short, and so 
on, till at last the seventh suited-her ; and there 
she lay down, after saying her prayers, and 
went to sleep. 

When it was quite dark, the owners of the 
cottage came in—seven little dwarfs that lived 
among the mountains and dug and searched about 
for gold. They lighted up their seven lamps, 
and soon saw that some one had been there, as the 
things had been disturbed. 

The first said, ‘‘ Who has been sitting on my 
stool ? ” 

The second, ‘‘ Who has been eating off my 
plates. 

The third, ‘“‘ Who has been picking my bread ? ” 

The fourth, “‘ Who has been meddling with my 
spoon ? ” 

The fifth, “Who has been handling my 
fork 2? ”’ 

The sixth, “ Who has: been cutting with my 
knife ? ”’ 

The seventh, ‘Who has been drinking my 
wine ?”’ 

Then the first looked round, and, seeing a 
hollow in his bed, said: 

“Who has been lying on my bed? ” 
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And the rest came running to him, and every 
one cried out that somebody had been upon his 
bed. But the seventh saw Snowdrop, and called 
all his brethren to come and see her; and they 
cried out with wonder, and brought their lamps to 
look at her, and said: 

“Oh, what a lovely child she is! ” 

And they were delighted to see her, and took 
care not to wake her; and the seventh dwarf 
slept an hour with each of the other dwarfs in 
turn till the night was gone. 

In the morning, when Snowdrop awoke, she 
was frightened to see all the dwarfs; but they 
spoke kindly to her, and asked her name, and how 
she had come into their house; and then she 
told them all about her stepmother and the 
huntsman. And they pitied her, and said if 
she would keep all things nicely in order, and 
cook and wash, and knit and spin for them, 
she might stay where she was, and they would 
take good care of her. All this she promised to 
do. Then they went out all day long to their 
work, seeking for gold and silver in the mountains ; 
and Snowdrop remained at home to get ready 
their food by the time they came home at night. 
And they warned her—as she was to be all day 
at home—and said: , 
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“The Queen will soon find out where you are, 
so take care and let no one in,” 

But the Queen, now that she thought Snowdrop 
was dead, believed that she must be the hand- 
somest lady in the land; and she went to her 
glass and said : 


“* Say, glass, that hangest on the wall 
Who ts fatrest of beauties all Pp” 


And the glass answered : 


“ Thou art the fairest here, O Queen } 
But Snowdrop, over the hills, I ween, 
Where the dwarfs are, 

Is fairer far.” 


The Queen was very much frightened; for 
she knew that the glass always spoke the 
truth, and was sure that the huntsman had 
betrayed her. And she could not bear to think 
that anyone lived who was more beautiful than 
she was; so, after thinking a long while, she 
painted her face and dressed herself up as an old 
huckster, and went her way over the hills to the 
place where the dwarfs dwelt. Then she knocked 
at the door and cried : 

“Fine wares to sell, good and cheap! ” 
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Snowdrop looked out at the window, and said: 
“Good-day, good woman; what have you to 
sell ? ”’ 

“Good wares, fine wares,” said she; “laces 
and bobbins of all colours,’”’ showing a pretty one 
of silk. 

““T will let the old lady in; she seems to be a 


In the evening the seven dwarfs came home 


very good honest sort of body,” thought Snow- 
drop; so she ran down and unbolted the door, 
and bought some of her laces. 

“ Bless me,” said the old woman, “ how badly 
your stays are laced! Let me lace them up with 
one of my nice new laces.”’ 

Snowdrop did not dream of any mischief; so 
she stood up before the woman to be laced with 
her new purchase ; but she laced her so dreadfully 
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tight that Snowdrop lost her breath, and fell 
down as if dead. 

“There’s an end to all your beauty,” said the 
spiteful Queen ; and away she went. 

In the evening the seven dwarfs came home ; 
but how frightened were they to see their dear 
Snowdrop stretched out upon the ground, as if 
she were dead! However, they lifted her up; 
and when they found that she was too tightly 
laced, they cut the lace; and in a little time she 
began to breathe, and soon came to life again. 
When the dwarfs heard what had happened, 
they said : 

“This old woman must have been the Queen 
herself ; take care another time, and let no one 
in when we are away.” 

When the wicked Queen got home, she went 
straight to her glass and spoke to it; but it 
still said as before: 


“ Thou art the fatrest here, O Queen 3 
But Snowdrop, over the hills, I ween, 
Where the dwarfs are, 

Is fairer far.” 


Then her blood ran cold to hear that Snowdrop 
was still alive; and after thinking of a new 
scheme, she dressed herself up again as an old 
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woman, but in another dress than the one she 
wore before, and took with her a poisoned comb. 
When she reached the dwarfs’ cottage, she knocked 
at the door, and cried: 

“Fine wares to sell, cheap and good!” 

But Snowdrop looked out, and said : 

“TI dare not let anyone in.” 

Then the Queen said: 

“Only look at my beautiful combs”; and 
she showed her the poisoned one. 

And it looked so pretty that Snowdrop was 
foolish enough to open the door, and so allow the 
old woman to put it into her hair, as she never 
dreamt of any mischief; but the moment it 
touched her head, the poison was so powerful 
that she fell down as if dead. 

“‘ There you may lie,” said the Queen, and went 
her way. 

But fortunately the dwarfs came in very early 
that evening; and when they saw Snowdrop 
lying on the ground, they thought that the wicked 
stepmother had been, and soon found the poisoned 
comb. And when they took it away, she got well, 
and told them all that had passed; and they 
warned her once more not to open the door to 
anyone. 

Meantime the Queen went home to her glass, 
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and shook with rage when she heard the same 
answer as before; and she said: 

‘“‘ Snowdrop shall die, if it costs me my life.” 

So she went by herself into a secret chamber, 
where no one had access, and got ready a poisoned 
apple: the outside looked very rosy and tempting, 
but whoever tasted it was sure to die. Then she 
painted her face, dressed herself up as a peasant’s 
wife, and travelled over the hills to the dwarfs’ 
cottage and knocked at the door; but Snowdrop 
put her head out of the window and said : 

“ T dare not let anyone in, for the little men have 
forbidden me.” 

“Do as you please,” said the old woman ; 
“but at any rate take this pretty apple; I 
will make you a present of it.” 

*“No,” said Snowdrop, “I dare not take it.” 

““ Why, what are you afraid of ? Do you think 
it is poisoned ? Come! Do you eat the red side, 
and I will eat the white.” 

Now, the apple was so made up that one side 
was good, though the red side was poisoned. Then 
Snowdrop was much tempted to taste, for the 
apple looked so very nice ; and when she saw the 
old woman eat, she could hold out no longer. But 
she had scarcely put a small piece into her mouth 
when she fell down dead upon the ground. 
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“This time no one will waken you,” said the 


Queen ; and she went home to her glass and asked 
again, 
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“* But at any rate take this pretty apple” 


“ Say, glass, that hangest on the wall, 
Who is fatrest of beauties all Pp” 
And at last it said: 


““ Thou, Queen, art the fatrest of beauties all.” 
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And then her envious heart was happy—as 
happy as such a heart could be. 

When evening came, and the dwarfs got home, 
they found Snowdrop lying on the ground: 
no breath came from her lips, and she was 
apparently dead. They lifted her up, looked if 
there was anything poisonous about her, unlaced 
her, combed her hair, and washed her face with 
wine and water; but all was in vain, for the little 
girl seemed dead. So they laid her down upon a 
bier, and all seven watched and wept and bewailed 
her three whole days; and then they thought 
they would bury her; but her cheeks were still 
beautiful and rosy, and her face looked as fresh 
as it did while she was alive; so they said: 

“We will never bury her in the cold ground.” 

And they made a coffin of glass, so that they 
might still see her, and wrote her name upon it, 
in golden letters, and that she was a King’s 
daughter. And the coffin was set upon the hill, 
and one of the dwarfs always sat by it and watched. 
And the birds came too and bemoaned Snowdrop : 
first of all came an owl, and then a raven, and at 
last a dove. 

And thus Snowdrop lay for a long time in the 
coffin, and still only looked as though she were 
alive and asleep; for she was even now as white 
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as snow, and as red as blood, and her hair was as 
black as ebony. At last a Prince came into the 
wood, and called at the dwarfs’ house to sleep 
there for the night ; and he saw Snowdrop, and read 
what was written in golden letters. Then he 


At last a Prince came into the wood 


offered the dwarfs any money to let him take her 
away; but they said: 

“ We will not part with her for all the gold in 
the world.” 

At last they had pity on him, and gave him the 
coffin; but when his servants lifted it up to carry 
it home, they stumbled and shook it so that the 
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piece of poisoned apple fell out of Snowdrop’s 
throat ; and she revived and sat up, and said: 

“Where am I?” 

And the Prince said, ‘‘ You are with me.” 

Then hetold her all that had happened, and said: 

“T love you better than all the world: come 
with me to my father’s palace, and you shall be 
my wife.” 

And Snowdrop consented, and said she would 
go. So he went home to prepare a feast for her ; 
and the seven kind dwarfs promised to accompany 
her to the palace. They set off at midnight, and 
travelled on, till at last they were beyond the 
mountains and out of the wood. By-and-by the 
Prince himself met her with his attendants; 
so the dwarfs went back to their own house across 
the mountains, after Snowdrop had bidden them 
farewell, and thanked them for all their kindness. 

Everything was now prepared to celebrate 
the wedding with great magnificence and 
splendour. Amongst the rest, Snowdrop’s old 
enemy, the Queen, was asked to the feast; and 
as she was dressing herself in fine rich clothes, 
she stepped before the glass, and said: 


“ Tell me, glass, upon the wall, 
Who 1s fatrest of beauties all ?”’ 
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“ Here, lady, I ween, thow’rt the brightest star 
But the new-crowned Queen is brighter far.” 


She did not live long after this ; but Snowdrop 
and the Prince lived and reigned happily for many 
years. 


In a lonely forest, at deep midnight, 

A yawning abyss burst open to sight } 

A glittering chariot sprang out with pride, 
With raven-black steeds, and a dwarf to guide: 
Of gold and crystal that chariot rare ; 

Oh, the lady therein, how passing fair ! 

So gently they drove while the stars shone bright, 
The glad earth bloomed at the joyous sight. 
’Twas Snowdrop returning, at midnight hour : 
The charm that held her hath lost its power. 
The ladye hath risen from her glassy tomb, 
The poison’s too feeble to work her doom. 
Rejoice, O true love! The diadem’s won } 
What joy thou’lt bring to the Emperor’s son ! 
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THERE was once upon a time a King and Queen 
who had long been without children, but at last 
a daughter was given to them. There was, as 
you may suppose, a merry christening; the 
Princess had for godmothers all the fairies that 
could be found in the country, seven in number, 
in order that, each of them making her a gift, 
as was customary with the fairies in those days, 
the Princess might have all imaginable accomplish- 
ments. 

After the baptismal ceremony the company 
returned to the King’s palace, where there was a 
grand banquet for the fairies. Before each of 
them was put a magnificent dish, and a massive 
golden case, in which was a knife, fork, and spoon 
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of fine gold, set with diamonds and rubies. But, 
as they were taking their places at the table, 
an old fairy was seen to enter the room who had 
not been asked to the christening, because it was 
more than fifty years since she had quitted her 
tower, and she was believed to be dead or en- 
chanted. 

The King had a dish like the others placed 
before her, but there was no massive gold case 
for her, as there was for each of the other fairies, 
because there were seven only made. The old 
woman thought that she was despised, and 
grumbled some threatening words between her 
teeth. 

One of the young fairies, who was near her, 
overheard her ; and judging that she would endow 
the young Princess with some evil gift, she went, 
on their rising from table, and concealed herself 
behind the tapestry, with the design of speaking 
last, and repairing, as much as should be possible, 
the evil that the old fairy should have done. 

Meanwhile the fairies began to make their gifts 
to the Princess. ‘The youngest ordained, as her 
gift, that she should be the most beautiful person 
in the world; the next, that she should have a 
mind like an angel ; the third, that she should act, 
in all things, with an admirable grace; the 
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fourth, that she should dance to perfection ; 
the fifth, that she should sing like a nightingale ; 
and the sixth, that she should be a perfect mistress 
of the art of playing on all kinds of musical 
instruments. It now being the old fairy’s turn, 
she said, shaking her head more with malice than 
with old age, that the Princess should wound her 
hand with a spindle, and thereby cause her own 
death. 

This terrible decree made all the company 
shudder, and there was no one who did not weep. 
But at that moment the young fairy appeared 
from behind the tapestry, and pronounced these 
words : 

“Cheer up, King and Queen ; you shall not lose 
your daughter. It is true that I have not power 
enough entirely to prevent what my senior has 
determined: the Princess must wound her hand 
with a spindle, but, instead of its causing her 
death, she shall only be seized with a deep sleep, 
which shall last for a hundred years, at the end 
of which time a King’s son shall awaken her.” 

The King, endeavouring to evade the misfortune 
announced by the old fairy, published an edict 
forbidding everybody to spin with spindles, or 
to have spindles in their houses, on pain of death, 
At the end of fifteen or sixteen years, however 
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while the King, Queen, and their daughter were 
at their country-house, it happened one day that 
the young Princess, running about the castle, 
and mounting from room to room, reached a 
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“« What are you doing there, my good woman?” 


turret, in a little gallery of which she saw a good 

old woman spinning with her distaff. This good 

woman had never heard of the prohibition which 

the King had issued against this mode of spinning. 
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‘“‘ What are you doing there, my good woman ? ”’ 
said the Princess. 

“TI am spinning, my pretty child,” replied 
the old woman, who did not know her. 

‘“‘ Oh, how pretty that is!’ said the Princess. 
“How do you do it? Lend it me, that I may 
try if I can do it as well.” 

She had scarcely taken the spindle than, as 
she was rather lively and a little giddy, besides 
that the fairy’s decree had so ordained it, she 
wounded her hand and fainted away. The good 
old woman, in great perplexity, cried out loudly 
for help; people arrived from all sides; water 
was thrown on the Princess’s face ; her stays were 
unlaced ; her hands were shaken, and her temples 
bathed with Hungary water; but nothing would 
recover her. 

The King, who had ascended on hearing the 
noise, at once remembered the fairy’s prediction, 
and rightly judged that what had occurred was 
its unavoidable fulfilment; so he caused the 
Princess to be placed in the finest apartment of 
the palace, on a bed embroidered with gold and 
silver. She was so beautiful that she looked 
like a sleeping angel; her swoon had not dimmed 
the brilliancy of her complexion—her cheeks 
were of the delicate pink of the sweet carnation, 
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her lips like coral; her eyes were closed, indeed, 
but her bosom, as she still breathed, moved 
gently as the summer’s wave, and witnessed that 
she was not dead. The King gave orders that 
she should be allowed to sleep in quietness, until 
the time for her awaking should arrive. 

The good fairy who had saved her life by ordain- 
ing her to sleep for a hundred years was in the 
kingdom of Mataquin, thirty-six thousand miles 
off, when the accident happened to the Princess ; 
but she was immediately informed of it by a little 
dwarf, who had a pair of seven-league boots; 
these were boots with which one could stride 
seven leagues at a single step. The fairy 
immediately set out for the Princess’s resting-place, 
and arrived there in an hour’s time in a fiery 
chariot drawn by dragons. The King hastened 
to present his hand to assist her in alighting from 
her chariot. She approved ofall that he had done ; 
but, as she was exceedingly far-seeing, she thought 
that when the Princess should awaken she might 
be greatly embarrassed at finding herself alone 
in the old castle. So she touched with her wand 
all that was therein (except the King and Queen) : 
governess, maids of honour, chambermaids 
gentlemen, officers, stewards, cooks, scullions, 
errand-boys, guards, porters, pages, and footmen ; 
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she touched also all the horses which were in the 
stables, the grooms, the mastiffs, and little Carlo, 
a small dog belonging to the Princess, who was 
near her on the bed. 

On her so touching them they all went into a 
sleep, from which they were not to awaken until 
their mistress awakened also, that they might 
be ready to attend on her when the hundred years 
were completed. The spits at the fire even, which 
were loaded with partridges and pheasants, went 
to sleep, as did the fire also. All this took place 
in a moment; fairies were never long at their work. 

Then the King and Queen, having kissed their 
dear child, quitted the castle, and published 
decrees prohibiting any person whatever from 
going near it. These decrees were unnecessary ; 
for in a quarter of an hour there grew all over the 
park such an immense quantity of large and small 
trees, briars. and thorns, interlacing themselves 
with each other, that neither man nor beast 
could have penetrated it; so that nothing more 
than the high keep of the castle was to be seen, 
and that from a good distance only. It was not 
doubted that the fairy had in this instance again 
exercised her vocation, in order that while the 
Princess was sleeping she might have nothing to 
fear from the curious. 
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At the expiration of a hundred years, a son of 
the King who was then reigning, and who was of 
a different family from that of the sleeping 
Princess, being one day hunting thereabouts, 
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He asked to what castle those towers belonged 

asked to what castle those towers belonged which 
he saw above the large thick wood. Everyone 
answered him according to report : some said that 
it was an old castle which was haunted by spirits ; 
others that all the sorcerers of that country held 
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their sabbath there. The best received opinion 
was that an ogre dwelt there, who carried off all 
the children he could lay his hands on, and ate 
them there at his ease, without anyone’s being 
able to follow him, he alone having the power of 
making a passage through the wood. The Prince 
knew not what to think of all this, when an old 
peasant said to him: 

““Your Highness, it is more than fifty years 
ago that I heard my father say there was in that 
castle a Princess, the most beautiful ever seen ; 
that she must sleep there one hundred years, and 
that she would be awakened by a King’s son, 
whom she was destined to marry.” 

The young Prince, at these words, felt himself 
quite inflamed with love ; and he believed, without 
consideration, that he must be the one destined to 
put an end to so fine an adventure. Impelled 
by love and glory, he resolved immediately to 
gain the castle. He had hardly advanced towards 
the wood when all the large trees, the briars and 
the thorns, parted as he approached. He walked 
towards the castle which he saw at the end of a 
long avenue; but he was surprised rather to see 
that none of his people had been able to 
follow him, the trees having closed again 
as soon as he had passed. He did not hesitate, 
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however, to advance; a young and noble Prince 
is always courageous. 

He entered a large courtyard, in which all that 
he saw was at first enough to freeze him with fear 
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He soon perceived however that they were only asleep 


It was truly a frightful silence; the image of 
death was to be seen on all sides, in the extended 
bodies of men and animals. He soon perceived, 
however, very easily, by the pimpled noses and 
red faces of the porters, that they were only 
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asleep; and their tankards, in which some 
dregs of wine still remained, sufficiently manifested 
that they had fallen asleep over their cups. He 
crossed a large yard paved with marble; he 
ascended the staircase ; he entered the guardroom, 
where the guards were all in ranks with their 
carbines on their shoulders, snoring away most 
lustily. He passed through several rows of gentle- 
men and ladies, some sitting, some standing, but 
all asleep. 

At last he entered a chamber covered with gold, 
and saw on a bed, the curtains of which were 
opened all round, the most beautiful sight he had 
ever beheld; there lay a Princess who appeared 
to be fifteen or sixteen years of age, the splendour 
of whose charms was almost divine. Drawing 
near, trembling with admiration, he threw himself 
on his knees beside her, when immediately, the 
end of the enchantment being come, the Princess 
awakened ; and looking at him more tenderly 
than a first interview would appear to sanction : 
“Ts it you, my Prince,” said she to him, “ for 
whom I have so long been waiting ? ” 

The Prince, charmed with these words, and still 
more with the manner in which they were spoken, 
knew not how to express his joy and gratitude ; 
he assured her that he loved her better than his 
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life. His discourse was, perhaps, badly arranged, 
but it pleased all the more: the less of eloquence, 
the more of love. He was more embarrassed 
than she was, and it was not to be wondered at, 
for she had had time to dream of what she should 
say to him; for it would appear (although the 
history does not mention the circumstance) that 
the good fairy, during her long sleep, had provided 
her with the pleasure of agreeable dreams. How- 
ever, they talked together for four hours, during 
which they had not time to say half the things 
which they had to communicate to each other. 

In the meantime all the palace had awakened 
with the Princess, and everybody had returned 
to his duty ; but as they were not all in love, they 
were dying with hunger. The lady-in-waiting, 
as hungry as the rest, grew impatient, and told 
the Princess loudly that supper was on the table. 
The Prince. assisted the Princess to rise; she 
was very magnificently dressed ; but the Prince 
took care not to remark to her that she was attired 
more like his grandmother than after the fashion 
of the time; however, she was not the less 
beautiful for that. | 

They entered a saloon of mirrors, and there 
supped, attended by the Princess’s servants. 
Violins and haut-boys played pieces of excellent 
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music, although they were rather old, as it was a 
century since they had been played before ; 
and after supper, not to lose time, the chaplain 
married them in the castle chapel. 

The Prince told the King, his father, the next 
day, as an excuse for being out all night, that as 
he was hunting he had lost himself in the forest, 
and had slept in a collier’s hut, where he had only 
had black bread and cheese to eat. His father, 
who was a good, easy man, believed him; but 
his mother was not entirely persuaded of the 
truth of his story; and, observing that he after- 
wards went hunting nearly every day, and that he 
always had an excuse ready when he had slept 
two or three nights away, she no longer doubted 
that there was some mystery. 

He lived thus with the Princess for more than 
two years, during which they had two children, 
of whom the first, a son, was named Apollo, and 
the second, a daughter, being born at the break 
of day, was called Aurora. The Queen spoke to 
her son several times in order to make him explain 
his mode of life, but he never had the courage to 
entrust her with his secret ; he feared her though 
he loved her, for she was of the ogress race, and 
the King had only married her for the sake of her 
large fortune. It was even whispered at the 
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court that she was an ogress at heart, and that, 
when she saw little children playing, she had the 
greatest difficulty in the world to conquer her 
inclination to eat them. Of course, therefore, 
the Prince said very little on the subject to her. 

But on the King’s death, which happened about 
two years after the Prince’s marriage, the Prince 
publicly declared his marriage, and went in great 
pomp to bring the Queen, his wife, to his castle. 
She entered the capital city, attended by Aurora 
and Apollo, through a magnificent triumphal 
arch raised for the occasion. 

Some time afterwards, the King going to war 
with the Emperor Charlemagne, his neighbour, 
he left the regency of the kingdom in the hands 
of the Queen his mother, strongly recommending 
to her care his wife and children, as the campaign 
was likely to last all the summer. As soon as he 
had set out, the Queen-Mother sent her son’s wife 
and children to a chateau in the midst of a large 
wood, in order to enable herself the more easily 
to glut her horrible desires. She followed them a 
few days afterwards, and one evening, desiring her 
steward to come to her, said : 

“T should like for my dinner to-morrow the 
little Aurora.” 

“Oh, my lady!” exclaimed the steward. 
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“T desire it,” said the Queen, with all the 
energy of an ogress who has a longing for a 
favourite meal, ‘“‘ and you will serve her up with 
Sauce Robert.” 

The poor man, who knew well that it would not 
do to trifle with an ogress, took his large knife and 
ascended to the little Aurora’s chamber. She 
was then about three years old, and ran, skipping 
and laughing, to throw her arms round his neck 
and ask him for some sweetmeat. He began to 
cry, and the knife fell from his hand. He left her 
and went to the fold, where he killed a little lamb, 
and, making a good sauce to it, served it up so 
well that his mistress assured him she had never 
eaten anything so good. He had the precaution 
to remove the little Aurora, giving her to his 
wife to conceal in a room which she had in a 
distant part of the chateau. 

A week afterwards the wicked Queen said to 
her steward : 

“I desire for my supper to-night the little 
Apollo.”’ 

He did not reply, as he expected the order, 
and had resolved to deceive her this time as he 
had done before. He went therefore to seek the 
child, and found him fencing with a large ape. 
He was but four years old. The steward took him 
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to his wife, who concealed him with the little 
Aurora, and he then served up, instead of the 
little Apollo, a very tender little kid, which the 
ogress declared to be admirably good. 

All had gone very well so far ; but one evening 
the wicked Queen said to the steward : 

‘“‘T should like to eat the Queen, with the same 
sauce which you have given me with her children.” 

The poor steward was dreadfully afraid that he 
would not be able to deceive her this time; as 
the young Queen was upwards of twenty, without 
reckoning the hundred years that she had slept 
away, and her skin was a little hard, although 
clear and white. How therefore to find in the 
farm-yard something to pass for her puzzled 
him exceedingly. He consequently resolved, in 
order to save his own life, to kill her ; and ascended 
to her room with the intention of doing so at once. 
He worked himself into a fury and entered, 
dagger in hand, into the young Queen’s chamber. 
He did not, however, wish to surprise her; so 
he related to her, with much respect, the order 
he had received from the Queen-Mother. 

“Proceed, proceed,”’ said she, holding out her 
neck to him; ‘execute the cruel order you have 
received ; I go to rejoin my children, my poor 
children, of whom I was so fond;’”’ for she thought 
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that they were dead, since they had been taken 
away without her being told anything about them. 

“No, no, madam,” answered the poor steward, 
much affected, “‘ you shall not die; you shall 
even rejoin your children, but it shall be in this 
world, and in my wife’s room, where I have con- 
cealed them ; and I will deceive the Queen once 
more by making her eat a young dog instead of 
you.” 

He then led her to his room, and, leaving her 
there to embrace her children and to weep with 
them for joy, he went and cooked the dog, of which 
the Queen made her supper, eating with as much 
relish as though it had been the young Queen 
herself. She was very well satisfied with her 
cruelty, and prepared herself to tell the King, 
on his return, that the wolves had eaten up his 
wife and children. 

One evening, as she was roaming about, accord- 
ing to her usual custom, in the court and inner 
yards of the castle, to get scent of some fresh 
meat, she heard, in one of the lower rooms, the 
little Apollo, who was crying because his mamma 
was about to whip him for being naughty; and 
she heard, also, the little Aurora, who was begging 
pardon for her brother. The ogress knew the 
Queen’s voice, as well as those of her children. 
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Furious at having been deceived, she gave orders 
in a terrible voice which made everybody tremble 
that, on the next morning, a large tub should be 
brought into the middle of the courtyard. This 
tub she caused to be filled with toads, vipers, 
snakes and serpents, intending to cast therein 
the Queen and her children, the steward, his 
wife and his servant; she gave orders, also, 
to have them brought with their hands tied behind 
their backs. 

They were already there, and the executioners 
were getting ready to throw them into the tub, 
when the King, who was not expected back so 
soon, entered the courtyard on _ horseback. 
Thunderstruck with astonishment, he demanded 
the meaning of this horrible spectacle. No one 
dared to answer him, when the ogress, enraged 
at the turn affairs had taken, threw herself head- 
long into the tub, and was instantly devoured by 
the ugly beasts which she had assembled for the 
execution of her horrible revenge. 

The King could not help being sorry for her 
crimes, for she was his mother; but he soon 
consoled himself in the society of his beautiful 
wife and children, whom his coming had so 
providentially saved from destruction. 
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In the days of King Alfred, there lived a poor 
woman, whose cottage was situated in a remote 
country village, a great many miles from London. 
She had been a widow some years, and had an only 
child, named Jack, whom she indulged to a fault : 
the consequence of her blind partiality was that 
Jack did not pay the least attention to anything 
she said, but was indolent, careless, and extrava- 
gant. His follies were not owing to a bad dis- 
position, but that his mother had never checked 
him. By degrees she disposed of all she possessed 
—scarcely anything remained but a cow. 

The poor woman one day met Jack with tears 
in her eyes; her distress was great, and, for the 
first time in her life, she could not help reproaching 
him, saying : 
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“Indeed, dear son, you have at last brought 
me to beggary and ruin; I have not money 
enough to purchase food for another day—nothing 
remains for me but to sell my cow. I am very 
sorry to part with her; it grieves me sadly, but 
we must not starve.” 

For five minutes Jack felt a degree of remorse, 
but it was soon over, and he importuned his mother 
to let him sell the cow at the next village. As he 
was going along, he met a butcher, who inquired 
why he was driving the cowfrom home? Jackreplied 
that it was his intention to sell it. The butcher 
held some curious beans in his hand; they were 
of various colours, and attracted Jack’s notice: 
this did not pass unnoticed by the butcher, who, 
knowing Jack’s easy temper, thought now was 
the time to take advantage of it; and, deter- 
mined not to let slip so good an opportunity, 
he asked what was the price of the cow, offering 
at the same time all the beans in his bag for her. 

The silly boy could not express his pleasure 
at what he supposed so great an offer: the bargain 
was struck instantly, the cow exchanged for a 
few paltry beans. Jack made the best of his way 
home, calling aloud to his mother before he 
reached the house, thinking to surprise her. 

When she saw the beans, and heard Jack’s 
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account, her patience quite forsook her ; she threw 
the beans away in a passion—they flew in all 
directions ; some were scattered in the garden. 
The poor woman reflected on her great loss, and 
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Looking upwards, he could not discern the top 


was quite in despair. Not having anything to eat, 
they both went supperless to bed. 

Jack awoke very early in the morning, and 
seeing something uncommon from the window of 
his bedchamber, ran downstairs into the garden, 
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where he soon discovered that some of the beans 
had taken root, and sprung up surprisingly: the 
stalks were of an immense thickness, and had so 
entwined that they formed a ladder nearly like 
a chain in appearance. 

Looking upwards, he could not discern the top, 
it appeared to be lost inthe clouds: he tried the bean- 
stalk, foundit firm, and notto beshaken. He quickly 
formed the resolution of endeavouring to climb 
up to the top, in order to seek his fortune, and 
ran to communicate his intention to his mother, 
not doubting but she would be equally pleased 
with himself. She declared he should not go; 
said he would break her heart, entreated, and 
threatened, but all in vain. 

Jack ran off, and after climbing for some hours, 
reached the top of the beanstalk, fatigued and 
quite exhausted. Looking around, he found him- 
self in a strange country: it appeared to be a 
desert, quite barren ; not a tree, shrub, house, or 
living creature to be seen; here and there were 
scattered fragments of unhewn stone, and at 
unequal distances small heaps of earth were 
loosely thrown together. Jack seated himself 
pensively upon a block of stone, thought of his 
mother, and reflected with sorrow on his dis- 
obedience in climbing the beanstalk against her 
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inclination: he concluded that he must now die 
with hunger. 

However, he walked on, hoping to see a house 
where he might beg something to eat and drink: 
presently an infirm-looking woman appeared at a 


distance ; as she approached, he saw that she was 
old, her skin much wrinkled, and her tattered 
garments proved poverty. 

_ She accosted Jack, inquiring how he came there : 
he related the circumstance of the beanstalk. 
She then asked if he recollected his father? He 
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replied he did not and added there must be some 
mystery relating to him, for he had frequently 
asked his mother who his father was, but that she 
always burst into tears, and appeared violently 
agitated, nor did she recover herself for some days 
after; one thing, however, he could not avoid 
observing upon those occasions, which was that 
she always carefully avoided answering him, and 
even seemed afraid of speaking, as if there were 
some secret connected with his father’s history 
which she must not disclose. 

The old woman replied : 

“T will reveal the whole story; your mother 
must not. But before I begin, I require a solemn 
promise on your part to do what I command; 
I am a fairy, and if you do not perform exactly 
what I desire, your mother and yourself shall 
both be destroyed.” 

Jack was frightened at the old woman’s menaces, 
and promised to fulfil her injunctions exactly, 
and the fairy thus addressed him : 

“Your father was a rich man, his disposition 
remarkably benevolent; he was very good to 
the poor, and constantly relieving them ; he made 
it a rule never to let a day pass without doing a 
kindness to some person. On one particular day 
in the week he kept open house, and invited only 
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those who were reduced and had lived well. 
He always presided himself, and did all in his power 
to render his guests comfortable; the rich and 
the great were not invited. The servants were 
all happy, and greatly attached to their master 
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An infirm-looking woman appeared 


and mistress. Your father, though only a private 
gentleman, was as rich as a prince, and he deserved 
all he possessed, for he only lived to do good. 
Such a man was soon known and talked of. A 
giant lived a great many miles off; this man was 
altogether as wicked as your father was good: 
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he was in his heart envious, covetous, and cruel ; 
but he had the art of concealing those vices. 
He was poor, and wished to enrich himself at 
any rate. 

“Hearing your father spoken of, he was 
determined to become acquainted with him, 
hoping to ingratiate himself into your father’s 
favour. He removed quickly into your neighbour- 
hood, caused it to be reported that he was a 
gentleman who had just lost all he possessed by an 
earthquake, and found it difficult to escape with 
his life, his wife with him. Your father gave 
credit to his story and pitied him; he gave 
him handsome apartments in his own house, and 
caused him and his wife to be treated like 
visitors of consequence, little imagining that the 
giant was meditating a horrid return for all 
his favours. 

“Things went on in this way some time, the 
giant becoming daily more impatient to put his 
plan into execution; at last a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Your father’s house was 
at some distance from the seashore, but with a 
good glass the coast could be seen distinctly. 
The giant was one day using the telescope; the 
wind was very high; he saw a fleet of ships in 
distress off the rocks: he hastened to your 
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father, mentioned the circumstance, and eagerly 
requested that he would send all the servants he 
could spare to relieve the sufferers. 

““ Everyone was instantly dispatched, except the 
porter and your nurse; the giant then joined 
your father in the study, and appeared to be 
delighted—he really was so. Your father recom- 
mended a favourite book, and was handing it 
down: the giant took the opportunity and 
stabbed him; he instantly fell dead. The giant 
left the body, found the porter and nurse, and 
presently dispatched them. You were then only 
three months old; your mother had you in her 
arms in a remote part of the house, and was ignor- 
ant of what was going on; she went into the 
study, but how was she shocked on discovering 
your father a corpse! She was stupefied with 
horror and grief, and was motionless. The giant, 
who was seeking her, found her in that state, 
and hastened to serve her and you as he had done 
her husband, but she fell at his feet, and in a 
pathetic manner besought him to spare your life 
and hers. 

“‘ The cruel giant for a short time was struck with 
_ remorse, and spared your life and hers; but first 
he made her swear solemnly that she never would 
inform you who your father was, or answer any 
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questions concerning him, assuring her that if 
she did he would certainly discover her, and put 
both of you to death in the most cruel manner. 
Your mother took you in her arms, and fled as 
quickly as possible; she was scarcely gone, 
when the giant repented that he had suffered her 
to escape; he would have pursued her instantly, 
but he had his own safety to provide for, as it 
was necessary he should be gone before the servants 
returned. Having gained your father’s confidence, 
he knew where to find all his treasure ; he soon 
loaded himself and his wife, set the house on fire 
in several places, and when the servants returned 
the house was burnt down to the ground. 

“Your poor mother, forlorn, abandoned, and 
forsaken, wandered with you a great many miles 
from this scene of desolation; fear added to her 
haste ; she settled in the cottage where you were 
brought up, and it was entirely owing to her fear 
of the giant that she has never mentioned your 
father to you. 

“T became your father’s guardian at his birth ; 
but fairies have laws to which they are subject 
as well as mortals. A short time before the giant 
went to your father’s, I transgressed ; my punish- 
ment was a total suspension of power for a limited 
time; an unfortunate circumstance, as it pre- 
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vented my succouring your father. The day on 
which you met the butcher as you went to sell 
your mother’s cow my power was restored. It 
was I who secretly prompted you to take the 
beans in exchange for the cow. By my power the 
beanstalk grew to so great a height and formed a 
ladder. I need not add that I inspired you with 
a strong desire to ascend the ladder. 

“The giant lives in this country; you are the 
person appointed to punish him for all his wicked- 
ness. You will have dangers and difficulties to 
encounter, but you must persevere in avenging 
the death of your father, or you will not prosper 
in any of your undertakings, but always be 
miserable. As to the giant’s possessions, you may 
seize upon all with impunity: for everything he 
has is yours, though now you are unjustly deprived 
of it. 

“One thing I strictly charge you—never let 
your mother be made acquainted with your 
journeys beforehand; the thought of it would 
kill her, for she has not yet thoroughly overcome 
the fright she encountered at your father’s death.” 

Jack could not bear to deceive his mother, 
and, besides, he knew it would make her more 
uneasy to set off clandestinely than to inform her 
of his journey. The fairy, at first, strongly 
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opposed this, but Jack entreated her so earnestly 
that she reluctantly consented; he promised to 
make it appear as a frolic of his own, and not 
that he acted by her commands. Then she 
continued : 

“Go along the direct road; you will soon 
see the house where your cruel enemy lives. 
Remember the severe punishment that awaits 
you if you disobey my commands.” 

So saying, the fairy disappeared, leaving Jack 
to pursue his journey. 

He walked until after sunset, and soon, to 
his great joy, espied a large mansion. A plain- 
looking woman was standing at the door; he 
accosted her, begging she would give him a 
morsel of bread and a night’s lodging. She 
expressed great surprise on seeing him, said it was 
quite uncommon to see a human being near their 
house, for it was well known that her husband 
was a powerful giant, and that he would 
never eat anything but human flesh if he could 
possibly get it; that he did not think anything of 
walking fifty miles to procure it, usually being out 
all day for that purpose. 

This account terrified Jack, but still he hoped 
to elude the giant, and therefore again he entreated 
the woman to take him in for one night only, 
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and hide him in the oven. The good woman 
at last suffered herself to be persuaded, for she 
was of a compassionate disposition. She gave 
him plenty to eat and drink, and took him into 


He espied a large mansion 


the house. First they entered a large hall, 
magnificently furnished ; they then passed through 
several spacious rooms, all in the same style of 
grandeur, though they appeared to be forsaken 
and desolate. 
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A long gallery was next; it was very dark, 
just light enough to show that instead of a wall 
on one side there was a grating of iron, which 
parted off a dismal dungeon, whence issued the 
groans of those poor victims whom the giant 
reserved in confinement for his own voracious 
appetite. Poor Jack was half dead with fear, 
and would have given the world to be with his 
mother again; but this, he feared, could never 
be, for he gave himself up for lost, and now 
mistrusted the good woman. 

At the farther end of the gallery there was 
a winding staircase, which led them into a spacious 
kitchen; a very good fire was burning in the 
grate, and Jack, not seeing anything to make him 
uncomfortable, soon forgot his fears, and was 
just beginning to enjoy himself, when he was 
aroused by a loud knocking at the house-door ; 
the giant’s wife ran to secure him in the oven, and 
then made what haste she could to let her husband 
in, and Jack heard him accost her in a voice like 
thunder, saying : 

“ Wife, I smell fresh meat.” 

“Oh, my dear,” she replied, “ it is nothing but 
the people in the dungeon.” 

The giant appeared to believe her, and walked 
downstairs into the very kitchen where poor 
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Jack was, who shook, trembled, and was more 
terrified than he had yet been. 

At last the monster seated himself quietly by 
the fireside, whilst his wife prepared supper. 
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By degrees Jack recovered himself sufficiently 
to look at the giant through a crevice; he was 
astonished to see how much he devoured, and 
thought he would never have done eating and 
drinking. 
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When supper was ended, the giant desired his 
wife to bring him his hen. A very beautiful hen 
was brought and placed upon the table before him. 
Jack’s curiosity was very great to see what would 
happen; he observed that every time the giant 
said ‘‘lay,”’ the hen laid an egg of solid gold. The 
giant amused himself a long time with the hen ; 
meanwhile his wife went to bed. At length 
the giant fell fast asleep by the fireside, and 
snored like the roaring of acannon. At daybreak 
Jack, finding the giant not likely to be soon 
roused, crept softly out of his hiding-place, 
seized the hen, and ran off with her. 

He met with some difficulty in finding his way 
out of the house, but at last he reached the road 
in safety, without fear of pursuit; he easily 
found the way to the beanstalk, and descended 
it better and quicker than he expected. His 
mother was overjoyed to see him; he found her 
crying bitterly, and lamenting his fate, for she 
concluded he had come to some shocking end 
through his rashness. 

Jack was impatient to show his hen and inform 
his mother how valuable it was. 

“And now, mother,” said he, “I have brought 
home that which will quickly make you rich 
without any trouble. I hope I have made you 
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some amends for the affliction I have caused you 
through my idleness, extravagance, and folly.” 

The hen produced as many eggs as they desired ; 
they sold them, and in a little time became very 


He seized the hen and ran off with her 


rich. For some months Jack and his mother 
lived happily together ; but he, being very desirous 
of travelling, longed to climb the beanstalk and 
pay the giant another visit, in order to carry 
off some more of his treasures; for during the 
time that Jack was in the giant’s mansion, whilst 
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he lay concealed in the oven, he learned from the 
conversation which took place between the giant 
and his wife that he possessed some great curiosi- 
ties. 

Jack thought of this journey again and again, 
but still he could not determine how to break it 
to his mother, being well assured that she would 
be quite resolved to prevent his going. One 
day he told her boldly that he must take a journey 
up the beanstalk ; she begged he would not think 
of it, and tried all in her power to dissuade him, 
saying that the giant could not fail of knowing 
him, and would desire no better than to get him 
into his power that he might put him to a cruel 
death in order to be revenged for the loss of his hen. 

Jack, finding that all his arguments were useless, 
pretended to give up the point, though resolved to 
go at allevents. He had a dress prepared which 
would disguise him, and, with something to dis- 
colour his skin, he thought it impossible for anyone 
to recognize him. 

A few mornings later, after discoursing with his 
mother, he rose very early, put on his disguise, 
changed his complexion, and, unperceived by 
anyone, climbed the beanstalk. He was greatly 
fatigued when he reached the top, and very 
hungry. Having rested some time on one of the 
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stones, he pursued his journey to the giant’s 
mansion. He reached it late in the evening; 
the woman was standing at the door as before. 


She hid him in the copper 


Jack accosted her, at the same time telling her a 
pitiful tale, and requested she would give him 
some victuals and drink and a night’s lodging. 
She told him what he knew full well concerning 
her husband, and also that she one night admitted 
a poor, hungry, distressed boy, who was half-dead 
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with travelling, that he stole one of the giant’s 
treasures, and ever since that her husband was 
worse than before, and used her very cruelly, 
continually upbraiding her with being the cause 
of his loss. Jack did his best to persuade the 
good woman to admit him, but he found it a very 
hard task. 

At last she consented, and, as she led the way, 
Jack observed that everything was just as he had 
found it before. She took him into the kitchen, 
and hid him in the copper. The giant returned 
at the usual time, and walked in so heavily that 
the house was shaken to the foundation. He 
seated himself by a good fire, saying: 

“T smell fresh meat.” 

The wife replied it was the crows, who had 
brought a piece of carrion and laid it at the top 
of the house upon the leads. 

While supper was preparing the giant was very 
ill-tempered and impatient, frequently lifting up 
his hand to strike his wife for not being quick 
enough ; she, however, was always so fortunate 
as to elude the blow. He was also continually 
upbraiding her with the loss of his hen. 

The giant, at last having gratified his voracious 
appetite and eaten till he was quite satisfied, 
said to his wife; 
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“IT must have something to amuse me, either 
my bags of money or my harp.” 

After a great deal of ill-humour, and having 
teased his wife some time, he commanded her 
to bring his bags of gold and silver. Jack, as 
before, peeped out of his hiding-place, and pre- 
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The giant reckoned the silver over and over again 


sently the woman brought two bags into the room ; 
they were of immense size; one was filled with 
new guineas, the other with new shillings. 

They were both placed before the giant; he 
reprimanded his wife most severely for staying so 
long. The poor woman replied, trembling with 
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fear, that they were so heavy she could scarcely 
lift them, and concluded at last that she never 
could bring them downstairs, adding that she had 
nearly fainted owing to their weight. This so 
exasperated the giant that he raised his hand to 
strike her; she, however, escaped, and went 
to bed, leaving him to count over his treasures by 
way of amusement. 

First, the bag containing the silver was emptied, 
and the contents placed upon the table. Jack 
viewed the glittering heaps with delight, and 
most heartily wished the contents in his own 
possession. The giant (little thinking himself so 
narrowly watched) reckoned the silver over and 
over again, then put it all carefully into the bag, 
which he made very secure. The other bag was 
opened next, and the guineas placed upon the 
table. If Jack was pleased at sight of the silver, 
how much more delighted he felt when he saw 
such a heap of gold! He had the boldness even 
to think of gaining it; but soon recollecting 
himself, he feared the giant would feign sleep, 
in order the better to entrap anyone who might 
be concealed. The gold was put up as the silver 
had been before, and, if possible, more securely. 

The giant snored aloud; Jack could compare 
the noise to nothing but the roaring of the sea 
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in a high wind when the tide is coming in. At 
last Jack, concluding him to be asleep, 
stealthily stole out of his hiding-place, and 
approached the giant, in order to carry off 
his two bags of money; but, just as he laid his 
hand upon one of the bags, a little dog, whom he 
had not perceived before, started out from under 
the giant’s chair and barked at Jack most furiously, 
who gave himself up for lost; fear riveted him 
to the spot; instead of running, he stood still, 
though expecting his enemy to awake every 
minute. 

Contrary, however, to expectation, the giant 
continued in a sound sleep, and the dog grew 
weary of barking. Jack looked round and saw a 
large piece of meat, which he threw to the dog, 
who took it into the copper which Jack had just 
left. 

He found himself thus delivered from a noisy 
and troublesome enemy; and as the giant did 
not awake, Jack seized both the bags, and carried 
them away ; he reached the house-door in safety, 
and found it daylight. On his way to the top of 
the beanstalk, the only difficulty he had to 
encounter arose from the weight of the bags, 
and they were so heavy he could hardly carry 
them. Jack was overjoyed when he found him- 
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self near the beanstalk; he soon reached the 
bottom, and immediately ran to seek his mother. 

To his great surprise the cottage was deserted ; 
he went from one room to another without being 
able to find anyone; he then went out into the 
street, hoping to see some of the neighbours, who 
could inform him where he might find his mother. 
An old woman said she was at a neighbour’s, 
ill of fever, and directed him to the house where 
she was. He was shocked on finding her 
apparently dying, and could scarcely bear his 
own reflections on knowing himself to be the 
cause. On being told of his return, by degrees 
she revived, and began to recover gradually. 
Jack presented her with his two valuable bags ; 
they lived happily and comfortably: the cottage 
was repaired, and well furnished. 

For three years Jack said no more of the bean- 
stalk, but he could not forget it, though he feared 
making his mother unhappy. She would not 
mention the beanstalk, lest it might remind him 
of taking another journey. Notwithstanding the 
comforts Jack enjoyed, his mind dwelt upon the 
beanstalk (for the fairy’s menaces in case of 
disobedience on his part were ever present to his 
imagination) ; he could not think of anything 
else—it was in vain endeavouring to amuse himself, 
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His mother found that something preyed upon 
his mind, and endeavoured to discover the cause; 
but Jack knew too well what the consequence 
would be to disclose the cause of his melancholy 
to her. He did his utmost therefore to conquer 


By degrees she revived 


the great desire he felt for another journey up the 
beanstalk ; however, finding the inclination grow 
too powerful for him, he began to make secret 
preparations for his journey, and, on the longest 
day, arose as soon as it was light, ascended the 
beanstalk, and reached the top with some trouble. 
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He found the road, journey, etc., much as it 
had been the two former times; he arrived at 
the giant’s mansion in the evening, and found his 
wife standing at the door. Jack had disguised 
himself so completely that she did not appear to 
have the least recollection of him; however, 
when he pleaded hunger and poverty in order to 
gain admittance, he found it very difficult indeed 
to persuade her. At last he prevailed, and was 
concealed again in the copper. When the giant 
returned in the evening, he said, “‘ I smell fresh 
meat ’’; but Jack felt quite composed, as the 
giant had said so before, and was soon satisfied ; 
however, now the giant started up suddenly, 
and, notwithstanding all his wife could say, 
searched all round the room. 

Whilst this was going on, Jack was terrified 
exceedingly, and ready to die with fear, wishing 
himself at home a thousand times ; but when the 
giant approached the copper, and put his hand 
upon the lid, Jack thought his death-warrant 
was signed. The giant ended his search there 
without moving the lid of the copper, and seated 
himself quietly. This fright nearly overcame poor 
Jack ; he was afraid of moving or even breathing, 
lest he should be heard. 

The giant at last ate a great supper; when he 
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had finished, he commanded his wife to fetch down 
his harp. Jack peeped under the copper-lid, 
and soon saw the most beautiful harp that could 
be imagined ; it was placed by the giant ; he said, 
“ Play,” and it instantly played of its own accord, 
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It in pied AES of its own accord 


without being touched. The music was very fine. 
Jack was delighted, and felt more anxious to 
get the harp into his possession than either of the 
former treasures. 

But the giant’s soul was not attuned to harmony, 
and the music lulled him into a sound sleep. Now, 
therefore, was the time to carry off the harp, 
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while the giant appeared to be in a more profound 
sleep than usual. Jack quickly determined, got 
out of the copper, and took the harp. The harp 
was a fairy ; it called out loudly: 

“Master! Master! Master!” 

The giant awoke, stood up, and tried to pursue 
Jack, but he had drunk so much that he could not 
stand. Poor Jack ran as fast as he could; in 
a little time the giant was sufficiently recovered 
to walk slowly, or rather to reel after him; had 
he been sober he must have overtaken Jack in- 
stantly ; but, as he then was, Jack contrived to 
be first at the top of the beanstalk, the giant 
calling to him all the way he went, and sometimes 
he was very near him. 

The moment Jack set his foot on the beanstalk, 
he called fora hatchet ; one was brought directly ; 
he soon reached the ground. Just at that instant 
the giant was beginning to come down; but Jack 
with his hatchet cut the beanstalk close off at 
the root, which made the giant fall into the 
garden; the fall killed him. | 

Jack’s mother was delighted when she saw the 
beanstalk destroyed; he heartily begged her 
pardon for all the sorrow and affliction he had 
caused her, promising faithfully to be very dutiful 
and obedient to her for the future. At that instant 
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the fairy appeared; she first addressed Jack’s 
mother, and explained every circumstance relating 
to the journeys up the beanstalk. Jack was now 
fully cleared in the opinion of his mother. 

The fairy then charged Jack to be dutiful and 
affectionate to his mother, and to follow his father’s 
good example. She then took her leave of them 
and disappeared. Jack kept his promise. His 
mother and he lived together a great many years, 
and continued to be always very happy. 
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ONCE upon a time, in an ancient forest of Brittany, 
there dwelt a woodman and his wife, who had 
one only child—a little daughter. 

She was so very beautiful, so good, so tender, 
and so kind, that everybody loved her. Her 
grandmother, who dwelt in the midst of the wood, 
made her a little red cloak and hood, which 
became her glossy black hair and sparkling hazel 
eyes so well that people used to call her Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

She dwelt in a pleasant home: green glades 
stretched all round it, beautiful wild flowers 
grew under the trees, silvery may, bluebells, 
wild thyme, oxlips and cowslips, primroses—all 
in their season ; and in the ripe autumn, hazel-nuts 
and blackberries. And the birds and the squirrels 
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were Red Riding Hood’s playfellows, in addition 
to the great wolfhound, Bran, who loved her 
dearly, and was seldom happy when she was out 
of his sight. 

Little Red Riding Hood was the kindest child 
that ever was known. She delighted in doing 
good. She shared her dinner with Bran. She 
saved all the crumbs for the birds. Everything 
in the forest loved her. 

When she took her father’s dinner to him at 
noon, she went with quite a procession. Bran 
walked gravely by her side; on her shoulder sat 
a cushat dove; a raven hopped along on the side 
opposite to the dog; a soft, grey pussy crept 
along in front, rubbing herself at times against her 
little mistress, and getting a gentle chiding for 
nearly throwing her down. And Hugh, the 
woodman, would say to her father : 

“Here comes sweet Red Riding Hood; she 
is like a little sunbeam in the green wood.” 

Then they would all sit down together undera 
great oak, and Red Riding Hood’s father, Hugh, 
the child, the dog, the dove, the raven, the cat, 
and the two men would eat their dinner. And 
she never failed to give a bit of all she had to 
Bran, and to the raven, and the dove, and pussy, 
if it were only a crumb. 
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When they had dined—they were allowed an 
hour for dinner—the woodmen would repay their 
little attendant for her trouble by telling her 
stories, wonderful tales of the cruel wolves and 
dark dreadful creatures that haunted the lonely 
woods. And as Little Red Riding Hood walked 
home again, she would talk to Bran about it, 
and tell the dog what her idea of a wolf was. 

“Tt must be a dreadful monster, Bran! Very 
big, oh, as tall as the house nearly, and with great 
flaming eyes just like red-hot coals! Whenit walks 
it must quite shake the wood, and its paws could 
crush you and me, Bran, at a single blow.” 

“‘ Bow-wow-wow,” said Bran indignantly. 

He could not tell her that she was quite 
mistaken, because dogs can’t learn tospeak men’s 
language, having, in fact, very little occasion for 
words to tell you what they think or wish; they 
have such a wonderful way of making you under- 
stand them. 

One fine sunshiny day, when Red Riding Hood 
came down to breakfast, she was surprised to 
see her father dressed in his best green suit, which 
he only wore on Sundays. 

““Oh, father,” cried she, ‘“‘ where are you 
going? It is not Sunday.” 

“No, my child, but there is a great archery 
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show to-day, and our chief desires me to attend 
ites 

“Is Hugh going?” asked Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

“No,” said her father, laughing; “he will 
stay in the forest to drive away the wolves.” 

And then the woodman gave his little daughter 
a good kiss on her rosy cheek, and went away. 

By-and-by Red Riding Hood’s mother said to 
her : 

“Red Riding Hood, as father is gone out, you will 
not have to carry his dinner into the wood to-day. 
I shall send you to your grandmother’s instead.”’ 

“Oh, mother dear, I shall be so glad to go!” 
said the little one. 

“ The dear old lady has been very ill for a long 
time now,’ added Red Riding Hood’s mother, 
‘and never, I think, gets up; she is quite bed- 
ridden. Winifred, her little servant, has asked 
leave to go to the archery show to-day, and poor 
granny is all alone. So I thought that you could 
go and stay with her a little while, and take a 
basket of nice things to her from me.” 

“That I will gladly,’ said the little girl. “I 
dearly love granny, and she loves me. She will be so 
happy. Make haste, mother, to pack the basket.” 

And Red Riding Hood’s mother made haste, 
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and put some new-laid eggs and a few fresh 
pats of butter into a basket ; and she laid some 
cheesecakes and gingerbread at the top of all. 

“There, my dear,” she said; “ this basket is 
for your grandmamma, and this little packet at 
the top for yourself. You will be hungry, I 
dare say, before you get there, and you will find 
in it some bread and butter and cold meat. Get 
your red cloak and hood, dear, and I will tie it on.” 

Little Red Riding Hood obeyed. And her 
mother tied on her scarlet hood, and kissed her, 
and gave her the basket and told her to go. 
And Red Riding Hood set off on her errand. 

Now I really think it was very imprudent of 
her mother to send her alone ; but people get used 
to dangers, and then they cease to fear them ; 
and Red Riding Hood’s mother did not care the 
least for a wolf, and had nearly forgotten that 
they were. dangerous. 

She watched her little daughter, however, till 
she was out of sight, not from any fears as to her 
safety, but because she was very proud of the 
poor child’s beauty ; for a sweeter little creature 
you never saw, trotting along in her red hood, 
with the dove perched on it, and the raven half 
hopping and half flying beside her. 

It was still early. The gossamer dew was all 
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over the grass, sparkling in the sunshine like 
diamonds, and the lark was singing sweetly quite 
low down. He had not had time to get up in the 
sky out of sight. And Red Riding Hood peeped 
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Her mother tied on her scarlet hood 


about to see if she could find his nest in the grass, 

but she could not. Then she saw a bee buzzing 

about close to her; and she followed it and 

watched it gathering honey from the thyme. 
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By-and-by she came to a glade full of foxgloves, 
pink and white; and as she dearly loved flowers, 
she gathered a great bunch of them. 

“ They will make grandmamma’s chamber look 
quite gay, and remind her of the beautiful summer 
out of doors,” she thought. ‘‘ Ah, and here are 
violets down among the moss. I must have 
some of these.”’ 

And she gathered a lovely bouquet, while 
Ralph, the raven, picked about finding worms, 
and Lily, the dove, sat on a bough close by and 
cooed softly to please her. And then, when 
she had gathered as many flowers as she liked, 
Red Riding Hood ran on, and turning down 
another path, came upon Hugh and his fellow- 
woodman. 

“ Hallo, little woman !”’ said the worthy fellow. 
““ Where are you going so early?” 

“T am. going to see my granddam, Hugh,” 
she said, smiling sweetly at him; ‘and I am 
taking her a present.” 

“°Tis a long way for a babe like you,” said 
Hugh; ‘‘ have you got the dog? Where is he? ” 

““ He is gone to. the archery show with father,” 
she replied. ‘“‘I am all by myself, except Lily 
and Ralph ” 

“Caw, caw! Craw, craw!” said the raven 
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solemnly, as if to say, “‘ Yes, J am here; I can 
take care of Red Riding Hood.” 

“Well,” said Hugh, “‘ make haste, and don’t 
tarry in the forest. I and Caleb will be coming 
in that direction before long.”’ 

““ Good-bye,” said Red Riding Hood. “I will 
make haste.” 

And she ran on, and the woodmen’s axes 
resounded the next minute on the gnarled old 
trunk. 

Meantime Little Red Riding Hood ran gaily 
on. She had not advanced ten yards from the 
spot where the woodmen were (though she was 
out of sight, being hidden by the trees), when 
a large dog, something like Bran, came trotting 
towards her, and came up to her and said : 

“ Good-morning, Little Red Riding Hood.” 

*‘ Good-morning,”’ said the little girl. 

The supposed dog—alas, it was really a wolf !— 
turned and trotted along by the side of her, 
although the raven croaked and gave his heels 
a sly bite. 

“Where are you going, Little Red Riding 
Hood ?” asked the wolf. 

“Tam going to see grandmamma,” replied the 
child. ‘‘She lives at the cottage beneath the 
elms in the forest.” 
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“ Ah, I know her!” said the wolf. “ Rather 
an old lady, is she not ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Little Red Riding Hood, “‘ and such 
a dear, kind, gentle granny. I wish she were 
not so feeble, and that she could run and jump 
as well as I can.” 

“Can’t she ?”’ said the sly wolf. 

“No; she is obliged always to be in bed, and 
so she has a little girl called Winifred—old David 
the woodman’s daughter—to clean her house, and 
cook her dinner, and take care of her.” 

“The little girl will be very glad to see you, 
Red Riding Hood,” said the cunning wolf. 

“She always is when she is at home,” said 
Red Riding Hood; “ but to-day she is gone out 
to the archery show; and as my mother fears 
that grandmamma may be dull, she has sent me 
to be with her, and I am carrying her a basket of 
nice things as a present.” 

“Ts there any meat in it?” asked the wolf, 
putting his nose to the side of the basket. 

“Oh, no! Granny does not care for meat. She 
eats nothing but eggs, and cakes, and soft bread.” 

“T suppose she has no teeth, then ? ” 

“T don’t know,” replied Red Riding Hood 
innocently. ‘It is so long since I have seen her 
that I quite forget.” 
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“ But how will she let you in if her nurse is 
out ?”’ asked the wolf. 

“ Oh, very easily! I shall rap, and she will say, 
“Pull the string and the latch will come up.’ 
Then I shall do so and go in.” 
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“‘ Where are you going, Little Red Riding Hood?” 


“That is very convenient,” said the wolf. 
_ He longed to eat Red Riding Hood up; but 
Hugh and Caleb were working in that direction, 
and he could hear their axes. He feared if he 
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flew at Red Riding Hood that she would scream, 
and that they would hurry to her assistance. 
So he thought of another plan. 

“Well, Red Riding Hood,” he said, ““I am 
obliged to make haste home, as I have a great deal 
to do. Good-morning. I wish you a pleasant walk.” 

“‘ Good-bye,” said Red Riding Hood, and the 
wolf trotted off very fast. ‘‘I wish our Bran 
could talk like that dog,” thought Red Riding 
Hood. ‘‘ He seemed very wise, only he has an 
ugly voice.” 

‘“Caw, caw!” said the raven. 

“Co-o-o ! ’”’ said the dove. 

They were both glad to see the wolf run away. 

And now Red Riding Hood was hungry, so 
she sat down under the trees and opened her 
packet, and took out her bread and cold venison 
(which she had forgotten when the wolf’s nose 
was at her basket), and began to eat her dinner, 
sharing it, of course, with Ralph and Lily. Ralph 
liked a bit of meat now and then; but Lily would 
only accept a few crumbs of the bread. 

By the time Little Red Riding Hood had dined, 
the sun was high above the trees, and she knew it 
was getting late, so she rose and set off again. 
But alas for her good resolutions ! 

Just at that moment a beautiful golden butterfly, 
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just like a flying primrose, she thought, rose from 
the grass before her, and she could not help trying 
to catch it. But that was not an easy task, for 
it flew so fast, fluttering first to one flower and 
then to another, that she grew quite tired and 
breathless in her chase after it. Then three or 
four more butterflies appeared, crimson, and 
brown, and cornflower blue, and she danced 
along after them with delight. forgetting that 
times flies faster even than butterflies. 

The sun was high in heaven, the red deer 
crouched in the shade, the birds twittered 
languidly, and Red Riding Hood was tired. 
She sat down again to rest, and the bees buzzed 
round her, and the leaves lightly shivered, and 
everything seemed to say, “Go to sleep,’ so 
Little Red Riding Hood’s dark eyelashes fell on 
her rosy cheeks, and she went off into a gentle 
slumber. And Ralph stood by the basket, to 
take care of it and of his little mistress; and 
Lily cooed a lullaby to the child. 

Meantime, the wicked wolf trotted heavily 
on till he reached the cottage in the wood. He 
tapped at the door. 

“Who is there ?”’ said a feeble voice inside. 

“‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” replied the wolf, 
feigning the child’s tones. 
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“Come in, my love. Pull the string and the 
latch will come up,” said the aged woman from 
her bed. 

And the wicked wolf went in. It was a neat 
little chamber into which he trotted. The floor 
was clean and newly sanded; Winnie had put 
everything to rights before she left. There was a 
great four-post bed with curtains on one side of 
the room, and in it lay the poor old woman, 
looking very meek, and patient, and nice. A 
round table, with a cup and spoon on it, stood near 
her pillow. 

She was dreadfully frightened, as you may 
suppose, when she saw the wolf come in instead 
of her little grandchild. But the savage creature 
did not give her time to wonder. He jumped 
upon the bed, and ate her all up. But he did 
not hurt her so much as you would think, and 
as she was a very good old woman, it was better 
for her to die than to live in pain; but still it 
was very dreadful of the wolf to eat her. 

The sun was near setting when Red Riding 
Hood awoke. She jumped up, feeling very sorry 
for having slept so long. 

“Oh dear, Lily,” she said to the dove, “I 
shall have very little time with poor granny, 
after all! What a foolish child I have been! 
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But I didn’t mean to fall asleep, I am sure, and I 
wish I had not! I had a horrid dream of a wolf, 
and I feel quite cold and stiff.” 

“ Crass, crass |” croaked the Raven reprovingly. 

“Well, I must make haste on now,” said Red 
Riding Hood. ‘‘ Come along, Ralph.”’ And the 
three went on again. 

By-and-by Red Riding Hood reached the 
cottage. Now, the wicked wolf, who had had 
plenty of time, peeping out of the window, saw 
Little Red Riding Hood at the door and made 
haste to put on the poor old woman’s cap, and 
lie down in the bed, intending to deceive the 
little girl; for he feared if she saw him when 
first she opened the door, she would scream 
out and the woodmen would hear her; but if she 
shut the door, and he could make her get into bed, 
he thought no one could hear her ; but he had not 
noticed that there was a pane of glass broken 
in the window. Red Riding Hood tapped at 
the door. 

“Who is there?” said the wolf, trying to 
speak like her grandmother; but his voice was 
very hoarse—‘‘ Who is there ? ” 

“ Little Red Riding Hood, grandmamma.”’ 

“Pull the string, and the latch will come 
up,” squeaked the wolf. 
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Little Red Riding Hood went in. Poor child, 
if she had only known that it was a wolf ! 

‘“‘T have brought you a present from my mother, 
erandmamma,” said Red Riding Hood, putting 
her basket on the table. ‘‘Some eggs, and a 
little butter, and a few cheesecakes.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Shut the door, please ; 
I am afraid of catching cold.” 

“Indeed, you are a little hoarse,’’ said Red 
Riding Hood as she obeyed. 

But as she closed the door, Lily flew over 
her head and went out at it, and Ralph 
hopped out also. They were not deceived by 
the wolf. 

“Red Riding Hood,” said the wolf, “‘ take off 
your cloak and hood and get into bed that I may 
talk to you.” 

And Red Riding Hood obeyed. She took off 
her little hood and laid it down, and put her 
cloak on one side, and got into bed with the 
wolf. And the red sunlight stole in at the window 
and fell on the ugly face on the pillow. And Little 
Red Riding Hood thought how strange her 
grandmamma looked, and what a great deal of 
hair had grown on her face. 

“Grandmamma,”’ said little Red Riding Hood 
softly, ‘‘ what great eyes you have got |” 
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“All the better to see you with, my dear,” 
said the wolf. 

““ Grandmamma, what great arms you have got!”’ 
said the child. 


** All the better to fold you in, my love,” said 
the wolf. 
“ Grandmamma, what great ears you have got !” 
[x71] 
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“All the better to hear your sweet voice 
with, my dear,” said the wolf. 

‘And what a long nose!” added Red Riding 
Hood wonderingly. 

** All the better to smell the sweet flowers, my 
dear.” 

“And oh, grandmamma,” added the little 
one, growing very frightened (for she felt sure 
it was not her dear grandmamma), “‘ what a large 
mouth and great teeth you have!” 

“‘ All the better for eating you with, my dear,” 
snarled the wolf; and he raised himself in order 
to crunch her all up, but the old woman’s night- 
dress, fortunately, entangled his limbs, and he 
rolled awkwardly over, while Red Riding Hood’s 
cries rent the air. 

Meantime Hugh and Caleb had been working 
slowly in the direction of the cottage. 

“T am not happy in my mind about Red 
Riding Hood,” said Hugh. ‘“‘ One can never tell 
where those wolves lurk.” 

Just at that moment a fluttering of wings was 
heard, and Lily flew right on Hugh’s shoulder, 
while Ralph perched on Caleb’sarm. The feathers 
of both the birds were much ruffled. 

“Coo, coo,’ moaned Lily loudly. 

“‘ Crass, crass,’ croaked the raven. 
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“ Hallo!” said Hugh. ‘ What is the meaning 
of this? Caleb, Caleb, hasten, man! Red 
Riding Hood is killed, or these faithful creatures 
would not have left her. Let us hasten to avenge 
her fate.” 


“I am so glad you came and killed the wicked dog” 


And seizing his axe, and calling his dog, he 
darted through the wood, followed by Caleb. 
Just as they came in sight of the cottage, Red 
Riding Hood’s screams rang on the air. They 
rushed on; beat in the door with their axes; 
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and the wolf left his prey to stand at bay. But 
they cut him down with their axes, while Tray, 
their dog, held him by the throat; and then, 
when the monster was dead, they turned to little 
Red Riding Hood. She was sitting in a corner, 
crying bitterly. 

“My poor grandmamma! My poor grand- 
mamma! I shall never see her again.” 

“ That you will not,” said Hugh tenderly, ‘‘ poor 
innocent! But you may be thankful that you have 
escaped yourself. How came the wolf to be in a 
nightcap and nightdress, or rather the tatters of 
a nightdress ? ”’ 

“T don’t know,” sobbed Red Riding Hood. 
“T think it was grandmamma’s. He had it 
rolled round him so that he could not get up, 
and so I jumped out of bed, and screamed. And, 
oh, I am so glad you came and killed the wicked 
dog.” 

“Dog? It is a wolf, Red Riding Hood. It 
was lucky for you that he had so chained himself, 
or we should have been too late.” 

And then Hugh sat down and took the child on 
his knee and soothed her, and gathered from her 
sobbing words the whole story of that eventful day. 

“You see, my darling,” he said gently, as she 
paused, “‘that one should never loiter on an 
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errand, nor tell one’s affairs to strangers, for 
many a wolf looks like an honest dog. But I 
had best carry you home now, for I doubt not 
your mother is very uneasy about you.” 

So he carried Red Riding Hood in his arms 
through the wood to her home. And by-and-by 
they heard a loud barking, and Bran ran forward 
to greet his dear little mistress. And next her 
father appeared. He had won the prize at the 
archery, and had returned early; and he was 
greatly alarmed at finding that his wife had sent 
Red Riding Hood to her grandmother’s. 

“For I hear,” he said, ‘‘ that there is a large, 
fierce wolf in the wood.” 

And he took his axe, and called Bran, and went 
out to find or to meet his child. I cannot tell 
you how glad he was to see her safe, and how 
much obliged he was to the brave woodmen. 
He could never thank them enough. And Red 
Riding Hood’s mother, when she heard the tale, 
and clasped her darling to her heart, shed tears of 
joy for the child’s safety, and of sorrow for the 
death of the poor grandmamma. 

All the wolves are killed now, and no little girl, 
in this happy land of ours, need be afraid of such 
a fate as that which threatened little Red Riding 
Hood. 
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In a village a long way from London there lived a 
poor boy named Dick Whittington. His father 
and mother were both dead, and, as he had heard 
that the streets of London were paved with gold, 
he thought he had better go there to earn his 
living. It was a long journey, but a carter 
sometimes let him ride in his waggon, so at last 
he reached London. 

But when he found himself in one of the busy 
streets, he knew not what to do or where to go, 
so he sat down on the doorstep of a grand house. 
The master of it, seeing him there, and hearing 
his story, bade the cook take him into the kitchen 
to help. But she was a very cross, unkind 
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woman, and treated him very ill. He had to 
sleep in a garret where rats swarmed at night ; 
and in the kitchen he was scolded and beaten 
every day by the cruel cook. 

At length he could bear her ill-temper no 
longer, and one morning early he left the house, 
intending to return to his old home. 

But when he reached the top of Highgate Hill 
he felt tired, and sat down on a large stone to 
rest. From his seat he looked back on London, 
and at that moment he heard Bow Bells ring 
out. He thought that they said to him— 


“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London Town.” 


And as he listened, he made up his mind to go 
back to his place and bear his troubles patiently, 
hoping that the bells told truly what his fate 
would be. So he made haste to return, and 
quietly took a scolding and a few blows from 
the cook for playing truant. One day, as he 
sat on the back doorstep eating his hunch of 
bread and cheese, a poor, half-starved cat came 
up to him and mewed pitifully. 

Dick was sorry for her; he gave her some 
of his supper, and took her up to his garret, 
because he knew that if the cook saw her she 
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would drive her away. Puss stayed with him, 
and that night he found he could sleep in peace, 
for the cat hunted the rats till not one dared peep 
out of his hole. Dick was glad to keep her, and 


She was a very cross, unkind woman 


grew very fond of her, willingly sharing his food 
with her—his only friend. 

Some time went on, and then one day the 
merchant sent for.all his servants and told them 
that he was about to send a ship to trade with 
distant lands and find new ones; and that if any 
of them had things to sell, such as work, or other 
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objects of barter, they might take them to the 
Captain, and he would trade for them with the 
natives. 

Everyone had something or the other to sell, 
only poor Dick humbly said that he had nothing. 
Then Miss Alice, his master’s daughter, who had 
seen and admired Puss, now grown a fine cat, 
reminded him of her, and said that he must send 
her out in the merchant ship to be sold. Poor 
Dick was very unwilling to give up his friend, 
but Miss Alice persuaded him to try his fortune, 
and he took Puss to the Captain. Yet he was 
very sad at parting with her, and when he left 
the ship, sat down on the shore and wept bitterly. 
She was indeed a great loss to him, for the rats 
soon found that she was gone, and came back 
again to disturb his sleep. 

The good ship sailed away with Puss on board, 
with a fair wind, and at last reached a country 
where gold was plentiful. Here the Captain and 
some of his crew landed. They were very kindly 
received by the natives, and the King invited 
them to dine with him. 

They found the table spread with a feast of 
good things in gold dishes; but no sooner were 
they seated than a number of rats rushed out, 
climbed on the table, tore the food from the 
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dishes, and upset the golden cups. The King 
told the astonished Captain that this was always 
the case if he had company. The rats overran 
his kingdom, and he could not destroy them 
by any means he had tried. 
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Dick took her up to his garret 


Then the Captain thought of Dick’s cat, and 
how she had kept down the rats in his ship. He 
told the King that he had a wonderful animal on 
board, which could kill any number of rats. 
The King begged him to send for it at once, and 
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very soon after a seaman returned with Puss, 
whom he put on the table. In a moment she 
had a rat in her mouth and her paw on another, 
while the rest fled squeaking from her sight. 
The King and Queen looked on delighted, and 
the former begged the Captain to sell him this 
wonderful animal. The Captain bargained with 
him, and at last received many nuggets of gold 
in exchange for Puss. But months went on, 
and at last, after a long, long time, the merchant’s 
ship came home. 

Everybody was glad. The Captain landed, and 
came to the house to report all he had done, and 
all the riches he brought to the merchant, and 
on the floor were spread the nuggets of gold that 
had been exchanged for Puss. Dick at first felt 
as if he would rather have had the cat back 
again, but his master told him that he was now 
a rich man, and advised him to study for a year 
or two. At the same time he took Dick as an 
apprentice, and when he had served his time he 
went into partnership with his master. In time 
he asked Miss Alice to marry him, and she said, 
“Yes.” They had a very grand wedding, and 
as they left the church, Alice and her husband 
gave much money to the poor. 

The bells had spoken truly ; Dick Whittington 
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became Lord Mayor of London three times, and 
did a great deal of good with the gold he had 
first gained by means of his cat. When bad 
times came, and the poor had little food, Dick 
Whittington and Alice, his wife, went among 
them giving food, and warm clothing, and money 
to relieve them of their sufferings; and though, 
in the ages that are past, London has had many 
Lord Mayors, not one of them all is so well and 
kindly remembered as Dick Whittington. 

The King marked his sense of Dick’s great 
services by knighting him, and if you wish to find 
out more about him in the records of English 
history, you will find him under the name of 
Sir Richard Whittington, in the reigns of Richard 
the second, Henry the fourth, and Henry the 
fifth. Part of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and 
the Guildhall were built by Sir Richard. He 
never forgot that he had once been very poor 
himself. If you go to the Royal Exchange you 
will see that the citizens have there set up a 
beautiful picture recording some of his goodness 
to those who needed help. 
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THERE was once a merchant who was extremely 
rich. He had six children—three boys and three 
girls; and as he was a very sensible man, he 
spared nothing on their education, but gave them 
all kinds of masters. His daughters were beauti- 
ful, but the youngest had such a peculiar charm 
about her that even from her birth she had been 
called Beauty ; and this name caused her sisters 
to feel jealous and envious of her. 

The real cause why she was so much more 
admired than they were, was that she was much 
more amiable. Her sweet face beamed with 
good temper and cheerfulness. No frown ever 
spoiled her fair brow, or bowed the corners of her 
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mouth. She possessed the charm of good temper, 
which is in itself beauty. 

The merchant’s elder daughters were idle, ill- 
tempered, and proud; therefore people soon 
forgot that they were beautiful, and only remem- 
bered them as very disagreeable. The pride of 
these young ladies was so great that they did not 
care to visit the daughters of men in their father’s 
own rank of life, but wished to be the friends of 
great ladies and princesses. 

They were always busy trying to get great 
acquaintances, and met with many mortifications 
in the effort ; however, it pleased them to go out 
and endeavour to be people of fashion. Every 
day they drove in the parks, and went in the 
evening to balls, operas, and plays. 

Meantime, Beauty spent almost all her days 
in studying. Her recreation was to do good. 
She was to be found in every poor cottage where 
there was trouble or sickness, and the poor loved 
her as much as the rich admired her. As it was 
known that their father was very rich, many 
merchants asked the girls in marriage; but all 
these offers were refused, because the two eldest 
thought they ought at least to be wives of a 
rich nobleman or an Allemand prince. As for 
Beauty, she thanked those who asked her to 
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share their fortunes, but told them that she was 
too young; that she wished to be her father’s 
companion, and cheer his old age by her loving 
care. 

One unhappy day the merchant returned home 
in the evening, and told them that he was ruined, 
that his ships had gone down at sea, and that 
the firms with which he had been dealing were 
bankrupt. 

Beauty wept for grief, because her father was 
unhappy and unfortunate, and asked him what 
was to be done. 

“Alas, my child,” he replied, “‘ we must give 
up our house, and go into the country! There 
I can get a cottage to shelter us; and we must 
live by the work of our own hands.” 

“Ah,” said Beauty eagerly, ‘‘I can spin and 
knit, and sew very well. I dare say I shall be 
able to help you, my dear father.” 

But the elder daughters did not speak. They 
had made up their minds to marry one or the other 
of their rejected lovers, and did not intend to 
share their father’s fallen fortunes. 

They found themselves, however, greatly mis- 
taken. The merchants who had wished to marry 
them when rich cared nothing for them when 
poor, and never came to see them again. But 
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those who had loved Beauty crowded to the 
house, and begged and besought her to marry 
them and share their fortunes. Beauty was 
grateful, but she told them that she could not 
leave her father in his sorrow ; she must go with 
him to console him and work for him. The poor 
girl was very sorry to lose her fortune, because 
she could not do so much good without it; but 
she knew that her place was ordered for her, and 
that she might be quite as happy poor as rich. 

Very soon the merchant’s family had to leave 
their noble mansion, to sell off all their costly 
furniture, and to go into the country, where the 
father and his sons got work on a farm; the 
former as bailiff, the latter as labourers. And 
now Beauty had to think and work for all. 

She rose at four o’clock every morning. She 
cleaned the house; prepared the breakfast ; 
spread it neatly, and decked the board with the 
sweetest flowers. Then she cooked the dinner, 
and when evening came and brought the labourers 
home, Beauty had always a cheerful welcome for 
them, a clean home, and a savoury supper. 
During the hours of the afternoon she used to 
read and keep up her knowledge of languages ; 
and all the time she worked she sang like a bird. 
Her taste made their poor home look nice, and 
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even elegant; her good-humour filled it with a 
perpetual sunshine. She was~-happy in doing 
her duty. Her early rising revealed to her a 
thousand beauties in nature of which she had 
never before dreamed. 

Beauty acknowledged to herself that sunrise 
was finer than any picture she had ever seen ; 
that no perfumes equalled those of the flowers ; 
that no opera gave her so much enjoyment as 
the song of the lark and the serenade of the 
nightingale. Her sleep was happy and peaceful 
as that of a child; her awakening cheerful, 
contented, and blest by heaven. 

Meantime her sisters grew peevish, cross, and 
miserable. They would not work, and as they had 
nothing else to amuse them, the days dragged 
along, and seemed as if they would never end. 
They did nothing but regret the past and bewail 
the present. As they had no one to admire them, 
they did not care how they looked, and were as 
dirty and neglected in appearance as Beauty was 
neat and fresh and charming. 

Perhaps they had some consciousness of the 
contrast between her and themselves, for they 
disliked the poor girl more than ever, and were 
always mocking her, and jesting about her wonder- 
ful fitness for being a servant. 
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“It is quite plain,” they would say, “ that you 
are just where you ought to be. We are ladies; 
but you are a low-minded girl, who have found your 
Tight place in the world.” 


He set off to a distant port 


Beauty only answered her sisters’ unkind words 
with soft and tender ones, so there was no quarrel- 
ling, and by-and-by they became ashamed to 
speak to her harshly. 

At the expiration of a year the merchant 
received intelligence of the arrival of one of his 
richest ships, which had escaped the storm. 
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He prepared to set off to a distant port to claim his 
property; but before he went he asked each 
daughter what gift he should bring back for her. 
The eldest wished for pearls; the second for 
diamonds; but the third said: 

“ Dear father, bring me a white rose.” 

Now it is no easy task to find a white rose in 
that country, yet, as Beauty was his kindest 
daughter, and was very fond of flowers, her father 
said he would try what he could do. So he kissed 
all three, and bade them good-bye. 

And when the time came for him to go home, he 
had bought pearls and jewels for the two eldest, 
but he had sought everywhere in vain for the 
white rose; and when he went into any garden 
and asked for such a thing, the people laughed 
at him, and asked him who had ever heard of a 
white rose. This grieved him very much, for his 
third daughter was his dearest child; and as he 
was journeying home, thinking what he should 
bring her, he lost his way in a wood. The night 
was closing in, and as the merchant was aware 
that there were many bears in that country, he 
became very anxious to find a shelter for the 
night. 

By-and-by he perceived afar off a light, which 
appeared to come a a ae dwelling, and he 
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urged on his tired horse till he gained the spot. 
Instead of the woodman’s hut on a hill which he 
had expected to see, he found himself in front of 
a magnificent castle, built of white marble. 
Approaching the door, he blew a golden horn 
which hung from a chain by the side of it, and 
as the blast echoed through the wood, the door 
slowly opened, and revealed to him a wide and 
noble hall, illuminated by myriads of golden 
lamps. He looked to see who had admitted 
him, but perceiving no one, he said: 

“Sir porter, a weary traveller craves shelter 
for the night.” 

To his amazement, two hands, without any 
body, moved from behind the door, and taking 
hold of his arm, drew him gently into the hall. 
He perceived at once that he was in a fairy palace, 
and putting his own hand in a friendly pressure 
on one of the ghostly hands, said: 

“You are very kind, but I cannot leave my 
horse out in the cold.” 

The hand beckoned, and another pair of 
shadowy hands crossed the hall, and went outside 
and led away the horse to the stable. 

Then the merchant’s first friends led him 
gently onwards till he stood in a large and splendid 
dining-room, where a costly banquet was spread 
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evidently intended for him, for the hands placed 
a chair for him and handed him the dishes, and 
poured out wine for him, and waited on him while 
he supped. 

When his repast was over, they touched him, 
and beckoned to him, and following them, he 
soon found himself in a delightful bedroom, 
furnished with great elegance; the curtains and 
bed furniture being made of butterflies’ wings 
sewn together. The hands undressed the stranger, 
prepared him a bath of rose-water, lifted him into 
bed, and put out the light. 

Then the merchant fell asleep. He did not 
awake till late the next morning. The sun was 
streaming in through the beautiful window- 
curtains, and the birds were uttering their shrill 
cries in the woods. in that country a singing 
bird is as rare as a white rose. 

As he sprang out of bed some bells rang a 
silvery chime, and he perceived that he had shaken 
them by his own movements, for they were 
attached to the golden bed-rail, and tinkled as 
he shook it. 

At the sound the bedroom door opened, and the 
hands entered bearing a costly suit of clothes, all 
embroidered with gold and jewels. Again they 
prepared the warm bath of rose-water, and 
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The hands undressed the stranger 
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attended on and dressed the merchant. And 
when his toilet was completed, they led him out 
of his room and downstairs to a delightful little 
room where breakfast awaited him. 

When he had quite finished eating he thought 
that it was time to resume his journey ; therefore, 
laying a costly diamond ring on the table, he said : 

“Kind fairy, whoever you may be to whom I 
owe this hospitality, accept my thanks and this 
small token of my gratitude.” 

The hands took the gift up, and the merchant 
therefore considered that it was accepted. Then 
he left the castle and proceeded to the stables to 
find and saddle his horse. 

The path led through a most enchanting garden 
full of the fairest flowers, and as the merchant 
proceeded, he paused occasionally to glance round | 
on the wonderful plants and choice flowers around 
him. Suddenly his eyes rested on a white rose- 
tree, which was quite weighed down by its wealth 
of blossoms. He remembered his promise to 
his youngest daughter. 

“Ah,” he thought, ‘at last I have found a 
white rose. The fairy who has been so generous 
to me already will not grudge me a single flower 
from amongst so many.” And he gathered 
a white rose. 
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At that moment he was startled by a loud and 
terrific roar, and the next moment a fierce lion 
sprang on him and exclaimed, in tones of thunder: 
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** At last I have found a white rose’? 


““ Whoever dares to steal my roses shall be 
eaten up alive.” 
_ Then the merchant said: 

“T knew not that the garden belonged to you; 
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I only plucked a rose as a present for my daughter ; 
can nothing save my life?” 

“No,” said the Lion, “nothing, unless you 
undertake to come back in a month, and bring 
me whatever meets you first on your return home ; 
if you agree to this, I will give you your life, and 
the rose too for your daughter.” 

But the man was unwilling to do so, and said : 
“Tt may be my youngest daughter, who loves 
me most, and always runs to meet me when I go 
home.”’ 

But then he thought again : 

“It may, perkaps, be only a cat or a dog.” 

And at last he yielded with a heavy heart, and 
took the rose, and said he would give the Lion 
whatever should meet him first on his return. 

As he came near home, it was his youngest and 
dearest daughter that met him ; she came running 
out and kissed him, and welcomed him home; 
and when she saw that he had brought her the 
rose, she was still more glad. 

But her father began to be very sorrowful, 
and to weep, saying : 

“Alas, my dearest child! I have bought this 
flower at a high price, for I have said I would give 
you to a wild lion, and when he has you, he will, 
perhaps, tear you in pieces and eat you.” 
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And he told her all that had happened, and 
said she should not go, let what would come of it. 
But she comforted him, and said: 


“Dear father, the word you have given must 
be kept ; I will go with you to the Lion and coax 
him ; perhaps he will let us both return safe home 
again.” 
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The time now arrived for the merchant to 
return to the Lion’s palace, and he made 
preparations for his dreadful journey. Beauty 
had so fully made up her mind to accom- 
pany him that nothing could turn her from 
her purpose. Her father, seeing this, deter- 
mined to take her, and they accordingly set 
out on their journey. The horses galloped 
swiftly across the forest, and speedily reached 
the palace. 

As they entered they were greeted with 
the most enchanting music ; but no living 
creature was to be seen. On entering the 
saloon, the furniture of which was of the most 
costly kind, they found a rich repast prepared 
for them, consisting of every delicacy. Beauty’s 
heart failed her, for she feared something strange 
would soon happen. They, however, sat down, 
and partook freely of the various delicacies. 
As soon as they had finished, the table was 
cleared by the hands. Shortly after there was a 
knock at the door, and the Lion asked permission 
to come in. 

“Enter,” replied the merchant; and im- 
mediately the door flew open, and the same 
monster that had seized the merchant entered the 
room. 
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The sight of his form terrified both the merchant 
and his daughter—as for Beauty, she almost 
fainted with fright. But the Lion, having a 
handsome mantle thrown over him, advanced 
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Beauty almost fainted with fright 


towards them, and seating himself opposite 


Beauty, said: 

‘‘ Well, merchant, I admire your fidelity in 
keeping your promise; is this the daughter for 
whom you gathered the rose?” 

“Yes,” replied the merchant; “so great is 
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my daughter’s love for me that she met me first 
on my return home, and she is now come here in 
fulfilment of my promise.’’ 

‘‘She shall have no reason to repent it,” said 
the Lion, ‘‘ for everything in this palace shall be 
at her command. As for yourself, you must 
depart on the morrow, and leave Beauty with 
me. I will take care that no harm shall happen 
to her. You will find an apartment prepared 
for her.” 

Having said this, he wished them good-night 
and departed. 

Poor Beauty heard all that passed, and she 
trembled from head to foot with fear. As the 
night was far advanced the merchant led Beauty 
to the apartment prepared for her, and she retired 
to rest. This room was furnished in the richest 
manner. The chairs and sofas were magnificently 
adorned with jewels. The hangings were of the 
finest silk and gold, and on all sides were 
mirrors reaching from the floor to the ceiling; 
it contained, in fact, everything that was rich 
and splendid. 

Beauty and her father slept soundly, notwith- 
standing their sorrow at the thought of so soon 
parting. In the morning they met in the saloon, 
where a handsome breakfast was ready prepared, 
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of which they partook. When they had concluded, 
the merchant prepared for his departure ; but 
Beauty threw herself on his neck and wept. 
He also wept at the thought of leaving her in this 
forlorn state, but he could not delay his 


I Beauty resobbid to be as happy as she could 


return for ever, so at length he rushed into 

the courtyard, mounted his horse, and soon 

disappeared. 

- Poor Beauty, now left to herself, resolved to 

be as happy as she could. She amused herself 
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by walking in the gardens and gathering the 
white roses, and when tired of that she read and 
played on the harp which she found in her room. 
On the toilet table she found these lines, which 
greatly comforted her: 


Welcome, Beauty! Dry your tears, 
Banish all your sighs and fears ; 
You are queen and mistress here, 
Whate’er you ask for shall appear. 


After amusing herself thus for some time she 
returned to the saloon, where she found dinner 
ready prepared. The most delightful music was 
played during the whole of dinner. When Beauty 
had finished, the table was cleared, and the 
choicest wines and most delicious fruits were 
produced. At the same hour as on the preceding 
day the Lion rapped at the door, and asked 
permission to enter. Beauty was terrified, and 
with a trembling voice she said : 

, Comesin:: 

He then entered, and advancing towards Beauty, 
who dared not look up, he said: 

“Will you permit me to sit with you?” 

“ That is as you please,” replied she. 

“Not so,” said the Lion, “‘ for you are mistress 
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here; and if my company is disagreeable I will 
at once retire.” 

Beauty, struck with the courtesy of the Lion, 
and with the friendly tone of his voice, began to 


The Lion wished her good-night. 


feel more courageous; and she desired him to 
be seated. He then entered into the most agree- 
able conversation, which so charmed Beauty that 
she ventured to look up; but when she saw his 
terrible face she could scarcely avoid screaming 
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aloud. The Lion, seeing this, got up, and making 
a respectful bow, wished her good-night. Soon 
after, Beauty herself retired to rest. 

On the following day she amused herself as 
before, and began to feel more reconciled to her 
condition; for she had everything at her com- 
mand which could promote her happiness. As 
evening approached she anticipated the visit of 
the Lion without dread ; for, notwithstanding his 
terrible looks, his conversation and manners were 
very pleasing. He continued to visit herevery day, 
till at length she began to think he was not so 
terrible as she once thought him. 

One day when they were seated together the 
Lion took hold of her hand, and said in a gentle 
voice : 

“ Beauty, will you marry me? ” 

She hastily withdrew her hand, but made no 
reply; at which the Lion sighed deeply and 
withdrew. On his next visit he appeared sorrowful 
and dejected, but said nothing. Some weeks 
after he repeated the question, when Beauty 
replied : 

“No, Lion, I cannot marry you, but I will do 
all in my power to make you happy.” 

““This you cannot do,” replied he, ‘‘ for unless 
you marry me I shall die.”’ 
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“Oh, say not so,” said Beauty, “for it is 
impossible that I can ever marry you.” 
The Lion then departed, more unhappy than 


ever. 
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Beauty fell on her knees by his bedside 


Amidst all this, Beauty did not forget her 
father. One day she felt a strong desire to know 
how he was, and what he was doing; at that 
instant she cast her eyes on a mirror and saw her 
father lying on a sick-bed, in the greatest pain, 
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whilst her sisters were trying on some fine dresses 
in another room. At this sad sight poor Beauty 
wept bitterly. 

When the Lion came as usual he perceived her 
sorrow, and inquired the cause. She told him 
what she had seen, and how much she wished to 
go and nurse her father. He asked her if she 
would promise to return at a certain time if she 
went. Beauty gave him her promise, and he 
immediately presented her with a rose, like that 
which her father had plucked, saying : 

“Take this rose, and you may be transported 
to whatever place you choose; but, remember, 
I rely on your promise to return.” He then 
withdrew. 

Beauty felt very grateful for his kindness. 
She wished herself in her father’s cottage, and 
immediately she was at the door. Full of joy, 
she entered the house, ran to her father’s room, 
and fell on her knees by his bedside and kissed 
him. His illness had been much increased by 
fretting for poor Beauty, whom he thought 
had long since died, either from fear or by 
the cruel monster. He was overcome with joy 
on finding her still alive. He now soon began 
to recover under the affectionate nursing of 
Beauty. 
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The two sisters were very much annoyed at 
Beauty’s return, for they had hoped that the Lion 
would have destroyed her. They were greatly 
annoyed to see her so superbly dressed, and felt 
extremely vexed to think that Beauty should 


The two sisters were very jealous 


have clothes as splendid as a queen’s, whilst they 
could not get anything half so fine. 

Beauty related all that had passed in the 
Beast’s palace, and told them of her promise to 
return on such a day. The two sisters were so 
very jealous that they determined to ruin her 
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prospects if possible. The eldest said to the 
other : 

‘“‘ Why should this minx be better off than we 
are ? Let us try to keep her here beyond the time ; 
the monster will then be so enraged with her for 
breaking her promise that he will destroy her 
at once when she returns.” 

“That is well thought of,’ replied the sister. 
““ We will keep her.” 

In order to succeed, they treated Beauty with 
the greatest affection, and the day before her 
intended departure they stole the rose which 
she had told them was the means of conveying 
her in an instant wherever she might wish. Beauty 
was so much affected by their kindness that she 
was easily persuaded to remain a few days. In 
the meantime the envious sisters thought of 
enriching themselves by means of the rose, and 
they accordingly wished themselves in some 
grand place. Instead of being carried away as 
they expected, the rose withered, and they heard 
a most terrible noise, which so alarmed them 
that they threw down the flower and hid them- 
selves. 

Beauty was greatly troubled at the loss of her 
rose, and sought everywhere for it, but in vain. 
She happened, however, to enter her sisters’ room, 
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and, to her great joy, saw it lying withered on the 
floor ; but as soon as she picked it up, it at once 
recovered all its freshness and beauty. She then 
remembered her broken promise, and, after taking 
leave of her father, she wished herself in the 


With a sorrowful heart she went into the garden 


Beast’s palace, and in an instant she was trans- 
ported thither. 

Everything was just as she had left it ; but the 
sweet sounds of music which used to greet her 
were now hushed, and there was an air of apparent 
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gloom hanging over everything. She herself felt 
very melancholy, but she knew not why. 

At the usual time she expected a visit from the 
Lion, but no Lion appeared. Beauty, wondering 
what all this could mean, now reproached herself 
for her ingratitude in not having returned as she 
promised. She feared the poor Beast had died 
of grief, and she thought that she could have 
married him rather than suffer him to die. She 
resolved to seek him in the morning in every part 
of the palace. After a miserable and sleepless 
night, she arose early and ran through every 
apartment, but no Lion could be seen. With a 
sorrowful heart she went into the garden, 
saying : 

“Oh, that I had married the poor Lion who 
has been so kind to me; for, terrible though he is, 
I might have saved his life! I wish I could once 
more see him.” 

At that moment she arrived at a plot of grass 
where the poor Lion lay as if dead. Beauty 
ran towards him, and knelt by his side, and 
seized his paw. He opened his eyes and 
said : 

“ Beauty, you forgot your promise, in conse- 
quence of which I must die.” 

“No, dear Lion,” exclaimed Beauty, weeping, 
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“no, you shall not die. What can I do to save 


you?” 

“ Will you marry me ? ”’ asked he. 

» Xess; replied “Beauty, “to- save your 
hite.** 


No sooner had these words passed her lips than 
the lion-form disappeared, and she saw at her 
feet a handsome Prince, who thanked her for 
having broken his enchantment. He told her 
that a wicked magician had condemned him to 
wear the form of a lion until a beautiful lady should 
consent to marry him ; a kind fairy had, however, 
given him the magic rose to help him in his 
trouble, and it had been the means of releasing 
him. 

At the same instant that the Prince was changed 
the whole palace became full of courtiers, all of 
whom had been rendered invisible when the 
Prince was enchanted. 

The Prince now led Beauty into the palace, 
where she found her father. The Prince related 
all to him, and asked him to allow Beauty to 
become his wife, to which he cheerfully assented, 
and the nuptials were solemnized with great 
rejoicing. 

The good fairy appeared to congratulate the 
Prince on his deliverance and on his marriage 
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with Beauty. As for the two sisters, she punished 
them severely for their jealous and unkind 
behaviour. But the Prince and his wife Beauty 
lived happily together for many, many years. 
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THE renowned King Pepin of France had a sister 
named Bellisance, who was exceedingly beautiful, 
and who was asked in marriage by many kings and 
princes. The lady’s choice fell upon Alexander 
Emperor of Constantinople, who came to the 
court of King Pepin to espouse the Princess, 
Great rejoicings took place on the occasion in 
all parts of the kingdom, and soon after the 
marriage the Emperor took his leave, and carried 
his lovely bride in great splendour and triumph 
to Constantinople. 

The Emperor Alexander’s Prime Minister was a 
selfish and tyrannical man, but unhappily his 
influence with the Emperor was very great. 
This man, observing the gentleness and sweetness 
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of the Lady Bellisance, began to fear that she would 
undermine his influence, and he wickedly resolved 
to seek the destruction of the innocent Empress. 
The Emperor was of a credulous and suspicious 
temper, and the Prime Minister found means at 
length to infuse into his mind suspicions of the 
Empress. 

One day when the Emperor was alone, he 
entered the apartment, and, prostrating himself 
at his master’s feet, said : 

“May Heaven guard your Majesty from the 
base attempts of the wicked and treacherous ! 
I seek not the death of any man, nor may I reveal 
the name of the person who has intrusted to me a 
dreadful secret ; but, in the most solemn manner, 
I conjure your Majesty to beware of the designs 
of your Empress ; for that beautiful and attractive 
lady is faithless and disloyal, and is even now 
planning your overthrow and dethronement. Alas! 
My heart is ready to burst with indignation, 
to think that a lady of such noble birth can be 
guilty of so base and treacherous a crime to so 
great and good a monarch.” 

The Emperor’s fury was at once roused against 
the Empress. Without waiting to investigate 
the truth of this shameful story, he rushed into 
his wife’s room, overwhelmed her with reproaches, 
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refused to hear her speak in her own defence, and 
ordered her and her twin baby boys to be cast 
forth from his palace. An old servant, who had 
accompanied his royal lady from France, would 
not, however, abandon her, but went with her to 
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It was a long and sad journey 


wait on her and to bear the infants. He advised 
the Empress to return to her brother, and she 
took his advice ; but it was a long and sad journey 
on foot to France. 

At length they reached the great forest of 
Orleans, and here the poor Empress was so over- 
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come with grief and fatigue that she sank on the 
ground, and could go no farther. Blandiman 
made a couch of moss and leaves, and placed her 
on it, her baby boys beside her. Then he asked 
her if she would mind being left while he went 
to seek for food and assistance. She bade him 
go, and when he was gone she fell fast asleep. 

A cry from one of her babes awoke her, and 
she saw a great bear seize one of the children in 
his mouth and rush off into the forest with it. 
Uttering fearful screams for aid, the unhappy 
mother ran after the wild animal to rescue her 
baby boy, leaving the other infant asleep on the 
mossy couch. 

Now it happened that King Pepin was that day 
hunting in the forest, and, coming to the spot 
where the infant lay asleep, was astonished to 
find a very beautiful baby lying on a bed of moss. 
While he gazed at it, the babe awoke, roused by 
the noise of the King’s advancing train, and, when 
it had opened its great blue eyes and looked up 
at the King, it smiled and held out its little arms. 
The King was greatly touched. 

“Poor little infant!’ he said. ‘‘ Who could 
have been so cruel as to leave thee here to be 
eaten by wild beasts? Eustace,’ to a page, 
“take it up and bring it to me.” 
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The page obeyed; and Pepin, looking uncon- 
sciously upon his sister’s child, loved it, and 
said : 

““T will take this deserted infant for my own. 
Bring it home with us. And as I have found 
it on Valentine’s Day, its name shall be Valentine.”’ 

Thus King Pepin unconsciously adopted his 
own nephew. 

After the Empress had lost sight at last of the 
bear and her child, and could nowhere find them, 
she remembered that his little brother had been 
left all alone, and she hurried back to the spot 
where she had laid him. Imagine her horror 
and grief when she saw only an empty couch of 
moss. Her screams and cries were terrible to 
hear. 

It was in this misery that the faithful Blandiman 
found her when he returned with food from 
the village. For a few moments he could not 
understand her grief; then suddenly he saw 
that she was alone. 

“My dear lady, 
Princes ? ”’ 

“Ah, Blandiman,” cried the weeping Empress, 
“‘a cruel bear came and carried off one of my 
babes, and while I ran after it to rescue my child, 
the other, left unguarded, has been stolen away, 
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most likely by another beast of prey. Oh, my 
little children ! ”’ 

Her plaints were interrupted by a loud, terrible 
voice and a heavy footstep, and the next moment 
a great giant appeared, armed with an enormous 
club. 

He was about to seize the Empress, when Blandi- 
man sprang to her assistance. But the poor man 
could do nothing opposed to so strong and fierce 
a foe; the giant dashed his brains out with his 
club, and then, taking up the lady with one hand, 
he threw her over his shoulder, and bore her off 
to his castle. 

Meantime the bear who had carried off the 
little babe had brought it to the cave where her 
cubs were, and laid it down before them. They 
did not hurt it, for they did not want food; 
but they stroked it, and it put its little arms round 
one; so the she-bear thought that it must be 
another little cub, and brought it up with her own. 
As he grew up he became very fierce, and attacked 
and slew the wild beasts of the forest. By-and-by 
he attacked men, and no one dared go through 
the wood for fear of him. The people called 
him Orson, because wherever he went he always 
had a bear walking by his side. 

One day King Pepin was riding through the 
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forest with only one attendant knight, when, with 
a roar, Orson sprang out at him. 


“Fly, my liege!” cried the knight. ‘ Fly 
and bring help. I will engage the savage.” 
Pons 
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A great giant appeared 


Pepin saw that it was the best thing to be done, 
for the knight had a boar-spear in his hand, but 
the King had nothing; so he put spurs to his 
horse and galloped off for help. Now the knight 
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he left was one of the bravest of his train; but 
when the King returned with armed men to rescue 
him, he found the gallant champion lying on the 
earth with his brains dashed out, and his horse 
gone. 

The King was greatly distressed. If Sir Egla- 
mour could not withstand the savage, who could ? 


II 


Meantime Valentine had been fighting against 
the Saracens, who had invaded France, and had 
distinguished himself by great valour. He had 
encountered the greatest chief of the unbelievers 
and slain him. The success of the campaign was 
ascribed by the General to him, and on their 
return victorious Pepin showed him the greatest 
affection. The praises and honours which both 
King and people showered on him raised the envy 
and hatred of the King’s sons, who plotted together 
to destroy Valentine. 

It happened very shortly after the return of 
Valentine from his victory over the Saracens 
that a petition was presented to the King by 
a deputation of peasants, praying relief against 
Orson, the wild man of the woods, the fear of 
whom was now become so great that the peasants 
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dared not go out to till their fields, nor the shep- 
herds to watch their flocks. 

The King immediately issued a proclamation, 
saying if any man would undertake to bring 
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The beast brought it to the cave where her cubs were 


Orson, dead or alive, to the city, he should receive 
a thousand marks of gold. 

“‘ Sire,” said his sons, ‘‘ we think no person is 
so proper to undertake this enterprise as the 
foundling Valentine, on whom your Majesty 
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lavishes such great favours, and who, it seems, 
aspires to the hand of your daughter. Perhaps, 
if he conquers the savage with his sword, you 
will not think it then too much to reward him 
with the hand of our sister Eglantine.”’ 

Valentine saw through the malicious design of 
the King’s sons; and the King himself wished 
to protect him, and advised him not to encounter 
such an enemy. 

“Pardon me, my liege,” replied Valentine ; 
“it concerns my honour that I go. I will 
encounter this danger, and every other, rather 
than not prove myself worthy of your Majesty’s 
favour and protection. To-morrow I will depart 
for the forest at break of day.” 

When the Princess Eglantine heard of 
Valentine’s determination, she sought to divert 
him from his purpose ; but, finding him inflexibly 
resolved to attack the wild man, she adorned 
him with a scarf, embroidered with her own hands, 
and then retired to her chamber to pray for his 
safety. 

At the first sign of morning Valentine arose, 
and, putting on his armour, having his shield 
polished like a mirror, he departed for the forest ; 
and having arrived there, he alighted, and tying 
his horse to a tree, penetrated into the thickest 
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part of the wood in search of Orson. 
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Orson came bearing a buck he had killed 
about a long time in vain, and being come near 
the mouth of a large cave, he thought that might 
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be the hiding-place of the wild man. Valentine 
then climbed a high tree near the cave, and 
scarcely was he seated among the branches, 
when he heard Orson’s roar in the forest. 

Orson had been hunting, and came with a 
swift pace, bearing a buck he had killed upon his 
shoulders. Valentine could not help admiring 
the beauty of his person, the grace and freedom 
of his motions, and his appearance of strength 
and agility. He felt a species of affection for the 
wild man, and wished it were possible to tame him 
without having recourse to weapons. 

Valentine now tore off a branch of the tree, 
and threw it at Orson’s feet, who, looking up and 
espying Valentine in the tree, uttered a growl of 
fury, and darted up the tree like lightning. 
Valentine as quickly descended on the other side. 
Orson, seeing him on the ground, leaped down, 
and opening his arms, prepared in his usual 
manner to rush upon and overthrow his antagonist; 
but Valentine holding up the polished steel, 
Orson suddenly beheld, instead of the person 
he meant to seize, his own wild and terror-striking 
figure. Upon Valentine’s lowering the shield, 
he again saw his enemy, and, with a cry of trans- 
port, prepared to grasp him in his arms. 

The strength of Orson was so very great, that 
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Valentine was unable to defend himself without 
have recourse to his sword. When Orson received 
a wound from the sword, he uttered loud shrieks 
of anger and surprise, and, instantly tearing up 
by the roots a large tree, furiously attacked 
Valentine. A dreadful fight now ensued, and the 
victory was a long time doubtful, Orson receiving 
many wounds from the sword of Valentine, and 
Valentine with great difficulty escaping from 
being crushed to death beneath the weighty club 
of Orson. At last Valentine’s skill prevailed, 
and the wild man was conquered, and lay prostrate 
on the ground at his feet. 

Valentine now made signs to Orson that he 
wished him to accompany him, on which he quietly 
suffered him to bind his hands; and Valentine 
having mounted his horse, the two brothers pro- 
ceeded towards Orleans. 


III 


Wherever they passed, the people, perceiving 
the wild man, ran into their houses and hid them- 
selves. On arriving at an inn where Valentine 
‘intended resting during the night, the terrified 
inhabitants fastened their doors, and would not 
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suffer them to enter. Valentine made signs to 
Orson, who, placing his shoulder against the door, 
forced it open in an instant; upon which the 
people of the inn all ran out at the back-door, 
and would not venture to return. A great feast 
was in preparation, and there were plenty of 
fowls and good provisions roasting at the fire. 
Orson tore the meat off the spit with his hands, 
and devoured it greedily, and espying a cauldron of 
water, he put his head into it and drank like a 
horse. 

In the morning Valentine resumed his journey, 
leading Orson as before. On arriving at the city, 
the inhabitants shut their doors, and ran into the 
highest rooms to gaze upon the wild man. When 
the brothers came to the outer court of King 
Pepin’s palace, the porter, in a great fright, barred 
the gate with heavy chains and bars of iron, and 
could not be prevailed upon to open it. 

After soliciting admittance for some time, and 
being still denied, Valentine made a sign to Orson, 
who, tearing up one of the large stone posts that 
stood by, shattered the gate to pieces. The Queen, 
the Princess Eglantine, and all their attendants 
fled to hide themselves when they heard that 
Orson was arrived; and Valentine had the 
greatest difficulty to persuade them to believe that 
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Orson was no longer furious and savage as he had 
been in the woods. 

At length the King permitted him to be brought 
in, and the whole Court soon gathered in a crowd 
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The two brothers proceeded towards Orleans 


in the apartment, and were much amused by his 
wild actions and gestures, although very cautious 
not to come near him. On Valentine making 
signs, he kissed the King’s robe and the hand of 
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the Princess Eglantine ; for Orson had now become 
so attached to Valentine that he would obey him 
in all things, and would suffer no other person to 
attempt to control him. If Valentine went for a 
moment out of his sight, he would utter cries of 
distress, and overturn everyone that stood in his 
way while he ran about the palace in search of 
him ; and he slept at night in Valentine’s chamber, 
on the floor, for he could not be prevailed on to 
lie on a bed. 

Very soon after the capture of Orson, a herald 
appeared at the Court of King Pepin, from the 
Duke of Aquitain, summoning all true knights to 
avenge the cause of the Lady Clerimont, daughter 
of the noble Duke, who was held in cruel captivity 
by Atramont, the Black Knight—the herald 
proclaiming that whoever should conquer him 
should receive the hand of the lady in marriage, 
together with a princely dowry. 

This Black Knight was so famous for his cruelty 
and his victories that the young lords of the 
Court all drew back, and were unwilling to enter 
the lists; for it was known that he was defended 
by enchantment, and it was his practice to hang 
upon a high tree all the knights whom he had 
defeated. Valentine, however, offered himself 
without hesitation ; and, though he did not intend 
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to ask the lady in marriage, he nevertheless 
determined to attempt her rescue from the hands 
of the giant. 

Valentine, followed by Orson as his squire, 
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The fight was long and equal 


soon reached the castle of the Black Knight, and 
immediately demanded the freedom of the captive 
lady. This was refused, and the two knights at 
once began the combat. The fight was long and 
equal. At length Atramont demanded a parley. 
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“ Knight,” said he to Valentine, “thou art 
brave and noble. Behold, yonder hang twenty 
knights whom I have subdued and executed: 
such will be thy fate; I give thee warning.” 

“Base traitor,’ replied Valentine, ‘‘ I fear thee 
not. Come on—lI defy thee!” 

“First,” rejoined the Black Knight, ‘ fetch 
me yonder shield; for in pity to thy youth, I 
tell thee, unless thou canst remove that shield, 
thou never canst rescue the lady or conquer me.” 

Valentine approached the shield; but, in 
spite of all his efforts, he could not loosen it 
from the tree, though it appeared to hang but ona 
slender branch. Valentine, breathless with his 
exertions to pull down the shield, stood leaning 
against the tree, when Atramont, with a loud laugh, 
exclaimed : 

“Fly and save thyself, fair knight ; for since 
thou canst not move the shield, thou art not 
destined to be my victor. Further, know there 
is no one living who can subdue me, unless he 
be the son of a mighty King, and yet has been 
suckled by a wild beast.” 

Valentine started on hearing these last words, 
and immediately ran to Orson, and led him to 
the enchanted shield. On Orson’s raising his 
arm towards it, it dropped instantly from its 
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place. A loud blast of wind rushed through 
the trees, the ground rocked beneath their feet, 
and the Black Knight trembled and turned pale ; 
then, gnashing his teeth, he seized his sword, 
and attacked Orson with desperate fury. 

At the first blow Atramont’s sword broke in 
pieces upon the enchanted shield. Next he caught 
up a battle-axe, which also snapped instantly 
intwo. He then took a lance, which was shivered 
to atoms in the same manner. Furious with 
these defeats, he threw aside his weapons, and, 
trusting to his great strength, attempted to 
grasp Orson in his arms; but Orson, seizing 
him as if he had been a mere child, dashed him 
on the ground, and would have instantly destroyed 
him, had not Valentine interposed to save his life. 
Orson continued to hold him down till some 
chains were brought, when, in spite of the furious 
struggles of the Black Knight, Orson bound him 
in strong fetters, to lead him away a prisoner. 

Atramont, finding himself conquered, addressed 
himself to Valentine, and said : 

‘“‘ This savage man is my conqueror, and there 
is some mystery in his fate. Hasten to the castle 
of the giant Ferragus, where, if you can conquer 
him, you will find a brazen head, kept by a 
dwarf, that will explain to you who this savage is. 
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You will also be able to set at liberty all the 
captives whom he keeps confined in his dungeons.” 

He then directed them on their way to the giant’s 
castle; and, after they had rested and refreshed 
themselves, they took their departure. 


IV 


They had to pass over many a hill and valley, 
and through wild, unfrequented forests; at last 
they came in view of the giant’s castle, to which 
the entrance was by a bridge of brass. The 
building itself was of marble, and the battlements 
were surmounted by golden pinnacles, which 
glittered richly in the evening sun as the two 
brothers approached the castle. Beneath the 
bridge of brass a hundred bells were fastened by 
a strange device, so that neither man nor beast 
might pass over without a loud alarm being given. 
The moment the two travellers began to cross 
the bridge the bells sounded, and immediately 
the great gates of the castle were thrown open, 
and a huge giant stalked forth, bearing in his 
hand a knotted club of steel. He immediately 
summoned them in a voice of thunder to lay down 
' their arms. 

“Yield, you caitiffs,” said he, “ or I will make 
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you food for the wolves and birds of prey. No 
one comes here and escapes with his life as long 
as I can wield my good club.” 

“Vain boaster,” replied Valentine, ‘‘I scorn 


At last they came in view of the giant’s castle 


you and your threats. I come determined to 
force the brazen gates of your castle and to set 
free your prisoners.”’ 

_ With these words he put spurs to his steed, and 
aimed his trusty spear at the giant’s head. The 
first thrust made the giant bleed, who, in his turn, 
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aimed a desperate blow at the knight. This 
happily missed, and left Valentine an opportunity 
of attacking the giant with his sword, which he 
did with the greatest courage, aiming blow after 


He put spurs to his steed 


blow, first on one side, then on another, with the 
utmost agility and skill. 

But at last the giant, mad with pain and rage, 
saw that his adversary was beginning to flag, and 
found opportunity to deal him a tremendous 
blow with his mace, which laid both horse and 
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rider senseless on the ground. He now grinned 

a hideous grin, and, stooping down, he was 

about to aim a second blow, exclaiming; 
“Now, caitiff, breathe thy last |” 


These blows came from the knotty club of Orson 


But before he could raise his arm to strike, 
two tremendous blows descended upon his own 
head, and the monster fell groaning to the earth. 


These blows came from the knotty club of Orson, 
who, seeing his friend’s danger, ran up just in 
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time to save him. The giant was dead, and 
Valentine soon began, with Orson’s care and 
attention, to recover. 

They now began to explore the giant’s castle, 
both to set free his captives and to search for the 
dwarf who should give the promised explanation. 
As they went through the gloomy apartments 
and dungeons, they found the bones of many 
murdered knights who had been overcome by the 
giant, and at last, in a little dim cell lighted by 
one small window, they found a lady lying 
on the ground and bathed in tears. At their 
entrance she lifted up her eyes and begged for 
mercy. 

Valentine gently raised her, and assured her 
that they were come to succour her, that the 
giant was killed, and that the castle-gates were 
thrown open. They then led her out of the 
dungeon into one of the apartments of the castle, 
and supplied her with food and wine, and attended 
to all her wants. 

They then inquired her name and her story, 
when she related to them her whole history, 
as it has been already told, from the time of her 
marriage to the hour when the fierce giant slew 
her trusty attendant, and carried her off by 
force to the castle. But when they heard her 
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name, and that she was sister to King Pepin, 
they were beyond measure amazed and overjoyed ; 
for they had often heard the sad story of the 


They supplied her with food and wine 


Empress of Constantinople, and how the Emperor, 
after she was gone, had discovered the treachery 
of his Prime Minister, and had made long and 
anxious search for his wife and children. but in 
vain. 
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V 


Valentine and Orson determined, therefore, 
to set out for France as soon as the Lady Bellisance 
was able to travel, knowing how overjoyed the 
old King would be to see his long-lost sister. 
But before taking their departure, they went to 
search for the dwarf, who at last was found in 
one of the turrets of the castle, and who 
immediately expressed his willingness to serve 
his deliverer, now that his cruel master was 
dead. 

They desired him to lead them to the chamber 
where the brazen head was kept, which he 
immediately did. Valentine fixed his eyes 
upon the head, anxious to hear what it would 
say concerning his birth. At length it spake 
thus : 

““ Thou, O renowned knight, art called Valentine 
the Brave, and art the man destined to be the 
husband of the Princess Eglantine of France. 
Thou art son to the Emperor of Constantinople, 
and thy mother is Bellisance, sister to King 
Pepin of France. She was unjustly banished 
from her throne, and, after many wanderings, 
she was seized by a giant and confined in a dungeon 
of this castle, where she has been for twenty 
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years. The wild man, who hath so long accom- 
panied thee, is thy brother. You were both lost 
in the forest of Orleans. Thou wert found and 
brought up under the care of King Pepin, thy 
uncle, but they brother was stolen and nurtured 
by a bear. Proceed to France with the innocent 
Empress, thy hapless mother. Away, and prosper! 
These are the last words I shall utter. Fate has 
decreed that when Valentine and Orson enter 
this chamber, my power ends.” 

Having thus spoken, the brazen head fell 
from its pedestal, and in the fall was broken into 
a thousand pieces. 

The two youths stood for a moment dumb with 
astonishment ; they then joyfully embraced each 
other, and rejoined the Empress to tell her the 
extraordinary news they had just heard. Imagine 
her surprise when she saw before her her two 
long-lost sons. To describe her emotions on this 
joyful occasion would be impossible. 

After the first transports were over, they pre- 
pared for their departure. The stables of the 
giant’s castle furnished them with horses, and 
everything else necessary for their journey was 
found in its well-stored recesses. So, taking 
with them the dwarf as their servant, the whole 
party proceeded towards France. 
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The meeting of King Pepin and his dear sister 
was, we need not say, a happy and joyful one. 
A courier was immediately dispatched to Con- 
stantinople to inform the Emperor Alexander 
of the arrival of his Empress at the capital of 
France. The messenger found him still mourning 
the loss of his innocent Queen, and refusing all 
comfort from those around him, from the 
thought that by his own folly and rashness 
he had been the cause of her banishment and 
death. The news was like life to the dead; 
and the Emperor, as soon as he had sufficiently 
collected himself to give the proper orders, set 
off with his whole court to meet his long-lost 
Queen, and to bring her back in triumph to 
her throne. His delight was still further increased 
when he saw the two youths, his sons, and 
embraced them for the first time since they were 
children. 

Great rejoicings, feasts, dances, and tournaments 
were held in honour of these events in all parts of 
the French King’s dominions ; and, in due time, 
the Emperor and his Queen, accompanied by 
Orson, took their departure for their own country. 
Valentine remained at the court of his uncle, and 
was shortly after married to the fair Princess 
Eglantine. 
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At the death of the monarch they succeeded 


to the throne and were blessed with a long and 
prosperous reign. 
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In the days of the renowned King Arthur there 
lived a Cornishman named Jack, who was famous 
for his valiant deeds. His bold and warlike 


spirit showed itself in his boyish days; for 
Jack took especial delight in listening to the 
wonderful tales of giants and fairies, and of the 
extraordinary feats of valour displayed by the 
Knights of King Arthur’s Round Table, which 
his father would sometimes relate. Jack’s spirit 
was so fired by these strange accounts that he 
determined, if ever he became a man, that he 
would destroy some of the cruel giants who infested 
the land. 

The time at length arrived when he determined 
to attack the giants. Not many miles from his 
father’s house there lived, on the top of St. 
Michael’s Mount, a huge giant, who was the terror 
of the country round. His name was Dynabus: 
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but the country people. named him Cormoran, 
from his voracious appetite. It is said that he 
was eighteen feet in height. When he required 
food, he came down from his castle, and seizing 
upon the flocks of the poor people, would throw 
half a dozen oxen over his shoulders, and suspend 
as many sheep as he could carry, and stalk back 
to his castle. He had carried on these depreda- 
tions many years; and the poor Cornish people 
were well-nigh ruined. 

At length Jack determined to put a stop to 
his thefts by killing him. After his depredations 
the giant usually remained in his castle until he 
had consumed his booty. Jack, taking advantage 
of this circumstance, went by night to the foot 
of the mount and dug a very deep pit, which he 
covered with sticks and straw, and over which he 
strewed the earth. When all was completed, he 
blew a loud blast with his horn, which aroused the 
giant. He came out of his castle in a great rage, 
and when he saw Jack at the foot of the mount 
he roared in a voice like thunder : 

“You young rascal! I will punish you for 
daring thus to disturb me.” 

And so saying he came pacing down the mount ; 
‘but as soon as he reached the bottom he stepped 
on Jack’s trap and fell headlong into the 
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pit. Jack immediately ran to the pit and said, 
laughing : 

“Oh, Mr. Giant, you mean to punish me, do 
you? So you may when you have the chance.” 

The giant tried to climb out of the pit, and 
as he raised his head Jack gave him such a blow 
with his pickaxe that he fell back dead. 

Jack now ran home in great glee to tell his friends 
and neighbours how he had killed their old enemy. 
The whole country round rejoiced at this news, 
and determined to bestow some honour upon 
Jack as a reward for his bravery. They accord- 
ingly presented him with a sword and belt, on 
which was written : 


** This ts the valiant Cornishman 
Who slew the Giant Cormoran.” 


And they named him Jack the Giant Killer. 

Proud of his new honour and encouraged by 
his success, Jack resolved to attack all the giants 
he could find. The news of his exploit soon spread 
through that part of the country. It reached the 
ear of a cruel old giant named Blunderbore, 
who declared that he would take revenge on Jack 
if ever he met with him. Blunderbore lived in « 
castle in the midst of a large wood. 

Jack set forth on his journcy in pursuit of 
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giants, and it so happened that he passed through 
the wood in which Blunderbore resided, and, 
being rather tired, he sat down by a clear spring 
and fell asleep. Whilst in this condition the 


——_—— 


Jack sat down and fell asleep 


giant came to the spring for water and saw Jack 
lying there, and, reading the lines on his belt, 
he seized him, and walked towards his castle. 
Poor Jack awoke, and when he found himself 
in the giant’s grasp he was ready to die from fear. 

“‘ Ah, ah, Master Jack,” said he, “‘ you are the 
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man I have long wished to get hold of! You are 
the man who killed my brother Cormoran, and 
now I will torture and kill you.” 

Jack begged for mercy ; but the monster heeded 
him not. He locked Jack in a large dungeon, the 
floor of which was covered with dead men’s bones, 
while he went to fetch a neighbour to enjoy the 
sight of Jack’s punishment. During his absence 
Jack heard many shrieks and groans from other 
parts of the castle, and a voice said : 


“* Haste, valiant stranger, haste away, 
Lest you become the giant’s prey : 
On his return he’ll bring another 
Still more savage than his brother— 
A horrid, cruel monster who 
Before he kills will torture you. 
Then, valiant stranger, haste away, 
Or you'll become the giant’s prey.” 


These words thrilled through Jack’s heart, and 
he resolved to make some effort to escape. On 
searching the dungeon, he found two large cords, 
which he thought might help to deliver him. 
After making a noose he climbed up to the grating 
of the dungeon, which he found was directly 
over the castle gate. At a distance he saw the 
two giants walking arm-in-arm towards the castle. 
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“Now,” said Jack to himself, 
“I must use my wits, or I am a 
dead man. If I can but drop this 
noose over their necks as they 
pass under the gate I shall hang 
the monsters.”’ 

Encouraged by this thought, 
Jack seized the rope, and, fastening one end to a 
hook, he let drop the noose round the necks of 
both as they passed under the window, and putting 


He let drop the noose round their necks 
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forth all his strength, he pulled the rope so tight 
that they were strangled. He then crept through 
the bars of his prison, and, sliding down the rope, 
pierced them through with his sword. Then 
seizing the keys, which were tied round the 
waist of Blunderbore, he entered the castle and 
examined every room. , 

On coming to one, he found three ladies 
suspended by the hair of their heads, and almost 
starved to death. Jack immediately released 
them, and asked how they came there. They 
told him that the giant had murdered and robbed 
their husbands, and had hung them there until 
they should be starved. Jack related how he had 
destroyed the giant, and begged them to accept 
the keys of the castle, and to take all that they 
could find therein ; he then bade them adieu, and 
departed on his journey towards Wales. 

He travelled on till night overtook him, when 
he entered a lonely valley, in which he found a 
large castle. Jack, being hungry and weary, 
went boldly up to the gate and knocked with all 
his might. In a few seconds he was horrified at 
the sight of a monstrous giant, having two heads, 
who came to the gate. 

Jack now knew where he was. This was a 
Welsh giant, well-known in all the land, who was 
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notorious for his malicious cunning ; for he always 
treated strangers with the greatest kindness, 
in order that he might get them into his power. 
Jack was determined, however, to try his fortune 
with him, as he knew there were in his castle four 
things, which, if he could get hold of them, would 
be very valuable to him—a coat which would make 
him invisible, a cap to tell him whatever he desired 
to know, a sword which would cut through 
everything it touched, and shoes which would 
render him as fleet as a horse. 

The giant saluted Jack very courteously, and 
asked him his business. Jack replied that he 
was a poor traveller overtaken by the night. 
The giant told him he was welcome to shelter in 
his house, and invited him to come in. He 
then led him to a large room and gave him some 
food, after which he conducted Jack to his bed- 
room, and wished him a good night. Jack 
jumped into bed, but could not sleep. In the 
middle of the night he heard the giant pacing 
about, and muttering these words: 


“ Though here you lodge with me this night, 
You shall not see the morning light, 
With my club I'll kill you outright.” 


““Oh, indeed!” said Jack to himself. ‘“ Are 
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these the tricks you play upon travellers? I'll 
be as cunning as you, Mr. Double-face.” 
Jack now crept out of bed and searched the 


The giant came quietly in 


found a piece of wood, which he put into the bed 
and covered over, whilst he himself crept under 
the bed. Shortly after he heard the monster 
coming towards hisroom. The giant came quietly 
in, and going up to the bed, he struck it several 
‘times with his club, and then left the room, think- 
ing that he had broken all poor Jack’s bones, 
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As soon as the morning dawned Jack determined 
to show no fear, but to meet the giant just as 
though nothing had happened, and putting on 
a bold, undaunted appearance, he went down into 
the sitting-room, and thanked him for his 
hospitality. The giant started on seeing him, and 
replied : 

“You are quite welcome. Pray how did you 
sleep ? I hope you were not disturbed in the 
night ? ” 

‘“‘T was disturbed a little,”’ said Jack. “ Surely 
you must have rats in the house, for I felt some- 
thing like a rat’s tail strike my bed two or three 
times, but it soon went away.” 

This speech mightily surprised the giant, but 
he said nothing. He then produced two huge 
bowls of hasty pudding, one of which he set 
before Jack, and the other he took himself. Jack, 
instead of eating his, contrived to pour it down his 
neck into a leather bag which hung round him. 

When they had finished, Jack said : 

“Now, I can do what you cannot; I canrun 
a knife in here,” pointing to his bag, “ without 
killing myself.’ 

He then seized the knife, plunged it into his 
leathern bag, and out ran all the pudding on the 
floor. The giant was surprised at this, and not 
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liking to be outdone by such a stripling, he seized 
the knife, plunged it into his body, and died on the 
spot. 

Jack went immediately to his room and seized 


Jak offered to go with him 


the coat, the cap, the sword, and the shoes, and 
then pursued his journey. 

In a few days he met with a knight who was 
going to deliver a lady from the power of a 
magician. Jack offered to go with him, and the 
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knight gladly accepted his offer, so they travelled 
on together. The two travellers proceeded 
until they arrived at the gates of the castle 
in which the lady lived. They knocked for 
admittance, and were courteously received by the 
lady, who entertained them with great hospitality. 
At the end of the repast the lady abruptly left 
the room, when Jack put on his cap of knowledge 
which immediately informed him that she was 
gone forth to meet a magician in the forest, where 
he exercised his diabolical arts. 

Jack forthwith put on his coat, and becoming 
invisible, he went into the forest, where he saw 
the magician exercising his enchantments on the 
beautiful lady. Jack advanced quickly towards 
him, and with his sword cut off his head, and the 
lady was immediately delivered from her enchant- 
ment. They returned to the castle, and were 
joyfully received by the knight. 

The following day the knight and his lady were 
betrothed, and they set off for the court of King 
Arthur, where they were received with great 
acclamations of joy. Jack was made Knight 
of the Round Table, as a reward for his gallant 
exploits. 

But he resolved not to live in idleness; so he 
begged permission of the King to go in pursuit of 
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the giants; “for,” said he, ‘there are many 
living among the Welsh mountains, and they 
oppress the people. If your Majesty permits 
me, I will soon rid the kingdom of these 
monsters,” 

When the King heard the brave proposal of 
Jack, he was highly pleased, for he knew how cruel 
and bloodthirsty these giants were. He therefore 
ordered everything that was proper to be provided, 
and Jack departed. He travelled on over hills 
and mountains until he came to an extensive 
forest, through which he had to pass. When he 
had advanced some distance he heard the shrieks 
of a female in distress. He immediately went 
towards the spot whence the sounds came, and 
was horrified at the sight of a huge giant dragging 
after him, by the hair of their heads, a knight 
and his lady. 

This was quite enough to rouse Jack’s courage. 
He alighted from his horse and tied him to a 
tree. He then put on his invisible coat and 
advanced towards the giant. Jack could not 
reach higher than his knee, but he drew his sharp 
sword, and with a strong blow severed the giant’s 
legs, and he fell prostrate on the earth, which 
shook with his fall. Jack then jumped on his 
neck and said: 
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‘Cruel wretch! I am come to punish you for 
your crimes.”’ 

With one blow of his sword he chopped off his 
head. 

The courteous knight and fair lady rejoiced in 
their escape, heartily thanked their deliverer, 
and requested him to take up his abode in their 
castle, which was not very far distant. Sir 
Jack declined the offer, declaring that he would not 
rest until he had found the monster’s dwelling. 
The knight replied : 

‘“T entreat you, brave stranger, not to expose 
yourself to further danger. This wretch lived 
under yonder mountain, with a brother more 
cruel than himself, who will most certainly destroy 
you if you go near.” 

“ Fear not for me,” answered Sir Jack ; ‘‘ were 
there a dozen I would encounter them. Tell 
me where is your house, and when I have per- 
formed my task, it will give me pleasure to visit 
you.” 

Jack then mounted his horse, having his 
invisible coat on his arm, and rode toward the 
mountain. When he got near he dismounted, 
and putting on his coat, he walked up to the 
mouth of the cave, where he saw the giant, 
awaiting his brother’s return. He was a most 
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hideous monster, with eyes as fierce as a 
wild boar’s, huge, rough cheeks, and a long beard, 
the hairs of which were like wire. 

Sir Jack walked up to him, and aimed a blow 
with his sword, which cut off the giant’s nose. 


He jumped from his seat, yelling hideously ; 
but on looking round he could see no one, for 
Jack was invisible. Sir Jack now jumped upon 
the giant’s seat and pierced him through the back, 
on which he gave a deep groan and died. Sir 
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Jack then cut off his head, and sent it, with that 
of his brother, to good King Arthur. 

Having thus killed these two monsters, Jack 
entered into the cave, and passed on through 
several winding passages, until he came to a 
large room, in which was a boiling cauldron, 
and a table ready set for the giants to have a 
meal. He now heard the doleful cries of some 
captives; and following the sound, he soon came 
to a dungeon in which there were a number of 
persons. On seeing Jack, they cried, 

“‘ Are you come to be one among us in this horrid 
den?” 

“Fear not,”’ said he, ‘“‘ I am come to set you at 
liberty ; for I have killed the two giants, and sent 
their heads to King Arthur.” 

These words made the poor captives shout 
with joy; for they had fully expected to be 
murdered, as some of their companions had been. 
Jack now unlocked the door and liberated them. 
Then going into the room where the provisions 
were, they regaled themselves hastily, and thanked 
Jack a thousand times for their escape. After 
the feast the gallant Sir Jack opened the money- 
bags in which the giants had deposited their 
riches, and divided it equally among the 
company. 
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Early in the morning they took leave of each 
other, and returned each to his home; whilst 
Sir Jack went to the castle of the rescued knight, 


Jack was invisible 


where he was received with great joy. The good 
_knight assembled all his friends, to give a grand 
entertainment to his deliverer. When the com- 
pany arrived, the knight gave a full account of 
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Sir Jack’s exploits. He then presented him with 
a handsome ring, and a small picture representing 
their deliverance, with these lines beneath : 


** Behold, in dire distress were we, 
Under a giant’s fierce command ; 
But gained our lives and liberty 
By valiant Jack’s victorious hand.” 


Among the guests were some whose relatives 
Jack had released from the dungeon. As soon 
as they heard that Jack was the person who had 
so nobly liberated their friends, they fell at his 
feet to thank him for his brave deeds. After 
this the wine circulated freely, while they wished 
health and long life to the gallant Cornishman. 
The castle then resounded with music, and shook 
with the merry dancers. 

But in the midst of this mirth a messenger 
rushed into the room to inform the knight that 
Hundel, a savage giant, with two heads, having 
heard of the death of his brethren, was coming 
in great fury to take revenge. This sad news 
instantly put a stop to all mirth, and a thrill 
of horror ran through the company. Jack, 
however, nothing daunted, drew his sword, and 
said : 
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“Let him come! I have a rod for him too. 
And if the guests will stand on the battlements of 
the castle they shall soon see how I will settle this 
fellow.”’ 


Sir Jack opened the money-bags 


To this they readily agreed. Now this castle 
was surrounded by a moat thirty feet deep, 
over which went a drawbridge. Jack now ordered 
the drawbridge to be lowered, and set some men 
to saw it nearly through. Then putting on his 
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invisible coat, and taking his sword, he went 
against the giant, who said on his approach : 


“ Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman } 
Be he alive, or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread.” 


““Oh, indeed!” cried Jack. ‘“‘ You are a 
very fine fellow.” 

“Art thou,” said the giant, ‘‘ the villain who 
killed my kinsmen? If so, I will tear thee with 
my teeth, and grind thy bones to powder.” 

“Ah, but you must catch me first,” replied 
Jack. 

Then throwing off his coat, and putting on his 
shoes of swiftness, he ran before the giant, who, 
the moment he saw Jack run, pursued him swiftly, 
making the earth shake beneath his heavy tread. 

Jack led him round the castle that the guests 
might have a good view of the monster. He 
then ran over the drawbridge, and the giant after 
him. As soon as the giant got to the middle of 
the bridge the weight of his body snapped it 
asunder, and he fell headlong into the moat. 
Jack now turned round and stood on the edge of 
the moat, laughing at and deriding the giant. 
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“You told me,” said he, “that you would 
grind my bones to powder; when will you 
begin ?”’ 

The giant foamed with rage, but could not get 
out. Jack then ordered a strong rope to be 
brought, which he threw over the heads of the 


Jack led him round the castle 


giant, and, by the help of horses, drew him to the 
edge of the moat, and cut off his heads. 

All the spectators shouted when they saw the 
giant destroyed; and, returning into the ban- 
_ queting-hall, they lavished their praises on the 
victorious conqueror, and renewed their festivities 
until a late hour. 
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Sir Jack stayed several days with his worthy 
host, and then set off in search of new adventures. 
He travelled over hill and dale unmolested, until 
he came to the foot of a mountain, where he saw 
a little hut; at the door of which he knocked. 
The door was opened by a venerable old man, with 
a flowing beard, and snow-white head. On seeing 
him, Jack bowed respectfully, and asked if he 
could lodge a poor traveller. 

“Yes,” replied the hermit, “‘ if you will accept 
my humble fare.” 

He entered the hut, and the hermit set before 
him some bread and fruit. Whilst he was eating, 
the hermit said: 

“IT perceive, my son, that you are the brave 
Cornishman who has destroyed so many giants ; 
now, at the top of this mountain is an enchanted 
castle, kept by a giant named Galligantus, who, 
by the help of a vile magician, gets many knights 
and ladies into his castle, where he changes them 
into owls, wolves, vultures, and other beasts. 
I lament, above all, the hard fate of a duke’s 
daughter, whom they seized as she was walking 
in her father’s garden, and brought hither in a 
chariot drawn by two fiery dragons, and turned 
her into a deer. Many knights have tried to 
destroy the enchantment, and deliver her, yet 
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none have been able to do it, by reason of two 
fiery dragons, who guard the gate of the castle, 
and destroy all who come near. But you, my 
son, have an invisible coat, you may pass by 
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them; and on the gates of the castle you will 

find engraved by what means the enchantment 

may be broken.” Sam 
Jack promised that, in the morning, at the risk 
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of his life, he would break the enchantment ; 
and after a sound sleep, he arose early, put on 
his invisible coat, and got ready for the attempt. 
When he had climbed to the top of the mountain 
he saw the two fiery dragons; but he passed 
them without danger, for they could not see him 
because of his invisible coat. On the castle gates 
he found a golden trumpet, and under it these 
lines : 


““ Whoever can this trumpet blow, 
Shall cause the giant’s overthrow.” 


As soon as Jack had read this, he seized the 
trumpet and blew a shrill blast, which made the 
gates fly open, and the very castle itself tremble. 

The giant and the magician now knew that 
their wicked course was at an end, and they 
stood biting their thumbs and shaking with 
fear. 

Jack, with his sword of sharpness, soon killed 
the giant; and the magician was then carried 
away by a whirlwind; and every knight and 
beautiful lady, who had been changed into birds 
and beasts, returned to their proper forms, and 
the castle vanished. The duke’s daughter thanked 
him on her knees as her deliverer, 
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The head of the giant Galligantus was sent to 
King Arthur. The knights and ladies rested 
that night at the old man’s hermitage, and next 


The magician was carried away by a whirlwind 


day they set out for the court. Jack then went 

up to the King, and gave his Majesty an account 

' of all his fierce battles. 

Jack’s fame had spread through the whole 
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country; and, at the King’s desire, the Duke 
gave him his daughter in marriage, to the joy of 
all the kingdom. After this the King gave him a 
large estate, on which he and his wife lived the 
rest of their days in joy and contentment. 
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Famous Books to 
Read and Treasure 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


How young Cedric is taken away from the 
poorer districts of New York and adapts him- 
self to a life of complete contrast, as Lord 
Fauntleroy in an English castle, is a moving 
story never to be forgotten. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS 
THE STORY OF SARA CREWE 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


When Sara was sent home from India to 
become a ‘show’ pupil at Miss Minchin’s— 
just like a little princess—she found that her 
life suddenly changed. Her father died and lost 
all his money and she was left alone to fight 
her troubles. 


THE LEGENDS OF 
KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS 


Compiled and arranged by 
Sir JAMES KNOWLES, k.c.v.o. 


In the words of the compiler of this popular 
edition of the immortal legends—‘‘It is little 
else than an abridgement of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s version as printed by Caxton—and 
an endeavour to arrange the many tales into 
a consecutive story.” 


THE BOOK OF ROBIN HOOD 
By A, L. HAYDON 


This is no mere historical record, but a well- 
written and delightfully-planned story of the 
thrilling deeds and daring adventures of the 
famous outlaw, culled from old ballads, chap- 
books and other sources. 


Published by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
LONDON—NEW YORK 


